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The future our universities cannot but fill with deepest concern. 
The damage that the war has already inflicted them immeasurable 
and growing with every year geometric progression. Some univer- 
sities have practically collapsed. their campuses are teeming with 
life least were until yesterday: thousands students uniform 
rose the morning the call the bugle, marched classes, learned 
anything under the sun few months, from meteorology Chinese, 
passed examinations and joined the ranks. 

obviously was the duty the universities make their facilities 
available the armed forces. doing they did not fare badly be- 
cause they were compensated generously and because dormitories and 
classrooms were empty anyway. Now that the program 
being discontinued, many colleges are lamenting and may have close 
their doors altogether. 

These activities should not deceive us, and should keep mind that 
the instruction given students our buildings has nothing 
common with university education and that this teeming life actually 
unfolds itself the ruins the university. 

many schools great scholars were urged drop their researches for 
the duration the war—which may well for their lifetime—and 
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devote all their energy giving elementary courses 
V-12 students, courses that young 4-F instructors could have given just 
well, not better. fields where instructors were unavailable this 
might have been justified, but many cases happened for purely 
mercenary reasons. Universities were compensated for these courses, and 
while they would have had pay specially appointed instructors they had 
the services their professors free and thus made profit. The 
immeasurable and possibly irreparable loss that many scholars’ research 
careers have been wrecked perhaps forever. 

Every war conducted under terrific wastage manpower. the 
field research where reserves are infinitely small, waste fatal. 

The professors answered the appeal their patriotism without hesita- 
tion. They would have peeled potatoes they had been asked 
and they had felt that would help the war. Today already voices 
are being heard accusing them having betrayed their mission 
dropping their having rendered disservice their coun- 
try abandoning the work lifetime and agreeing perform tasks 
for which they were unprepared and which dozens other people could 
have performed just well. They are told that they should have known 
better, that they should have taken the odium upon themselves, realizing 
that the long run their work would have been greater benefit the 
country. one thanks them for their sacrifices, but they can sure 
that after the war they will hear great deal about the trahison des 
clercs. 

The conflict which the professors found themselves was serious 
one. All them, without exception, wanted contribute their share 
the pursuit the war, but all those who were not drafted had decide 
for themselves which way they could serve the country best. Those 
who were real researchers, who had devoted their entire life the 
advancement science and learning, were course convinced the 
significance their work and knew that the greatest contribution they 
could possibly make was stay where they were, redouble their efforts 
and keep the universities alive the great cultural centers that the 
nation needs today and will need tomorrow more than ever. 

Common decency forbade them proclaim their own worth. Some, 
and among them some the best, had doubts their capacities and 
the actual value their work. This was the moment when the leader- 
ship was needed that failed come This was the moment 
when the universities needed presidents who were more than investment 
bankers, presidents who would gather their men, confirm them their 
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faith, lead and inspire them ever greater presidents who 
would forbid scholars accept clerical jobs Washington and prevent 
professors American history from serving the Volunteer Coast 
Guard moment when the country crying for intensified research and 
instruction the field; presidents who would prevent philosophers from 
learning Japanese Siamese while the country dire need 
philosophic orientation. 

know few, very few, university presidents who acted that way. 
The majority stampeded Washington the day after Pearl Harbor, 
offering their services the government. They dropped their universi- 
ties like dead weight with alacrity that was, say the least, dis- 
concerting. Many them, sure, were thinking terms short 
war, because the last war had been short. They overlooked the fact that 
World War had begun September 18, 1931, when Japanese troops 
had occupied Mukden. They overlooked the fact that was mere 
accident that entered late and that may well engaged the 
war for dozen more years. They all, course, were motivated the 
noblest patriotism; but when ship hit the greatest storm has 
ever experienced, the captain’s place the bridge and not shore. 
There are some presidents whose expert advice absolutely essential 
the government. Their obvious duty serve the government and 
leave the drowning ship the command the first mate, without trying 
control from distant position shore. 

Once university presidents had dropped their schools, was only 
logical for them urge their professors drop their researches also and 
demonstrate their patriotism by—peeling potatoes. This one reason 
why the university finds itself such critical position today. There are 
many others. 

The present war requires that large number soldiers possess 
great variety specialized skills which must acquired minimum 
time. Ingenious teaching methods have been devised and the results 
have been surprisingly good. Members university faculties have played 
important part developing these programs and now many them, 
blinded the results obtained, are inclined believe that these same 
methods could applied university education. 

discussion that had some time ago with colleague who had 
once been scholar and had now been teaching the army for two 
years, was shockingly revealing. gave glowing account his 
work and pictured how after the war these new teaching methods would 
revolutionize the university. With due respect for his uniform tried 
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point out that teaching the army and teaching the university were 
serving totally different purposes, that the army very appropriately was 
not talking education but indoctrination. The army wants soldiers 
acquire minimum time generally accepted, dogmatic and 
standardized body knowledge and skills that must applied imme- 
diately useful purpose. experience should show that the dogmas 
not hold any longer, the soldiers would given another indoctrination 
course with new dogmas. 

This about the opposite what university teaching endeavours be. 
try impress upon the students that there such thing 
generally accepted body knowledge, that science and learning are 
evolving constantly, under our very eyes. urge them not accept 
authorities but find out for themselves what things are like. teach 
them methods attaining knowledge and leave them find the 
truth. want them develop critical attitude toward the world and 
develop their own philosophy life. 

teaching languages our purpose not enable the student 
express himself fluently foreign baby-talk but give him the key 
critical appreciation foreign literatures. 

There can doubt that after the war, efforts will made force 
methods upon the university that are foreign its very essence, indi- 
viduals who believe that phonograph records and movies can replace 
thinking. must prepared resist these attacks vigorously. That 
does not mean that the university has use for technical devices, far 
from it. Records, movies, photostats and microfilms are valuable tools 
for research and teaching long they are means end and not 
the end itself. When the World War reached Europe the most fantastic 
microfilm projects came this country. were told quite seriously 
that over million books should microfilmed. was asked learned 
agency what mediaeval manuscripts urgently needed for researches. 
have been working early mediaeval medical manuscripts for over 
twenty years and there are still good many that would like see 
some day, but reply was that could very well without any manu- 
script and that could keep myself and students busy for least fifty 
years investigating and interpreting those mediaeval medical texts that 
have been printed from the 15th century and can found any 
American library. are always preparing for research making dic- 
tionaries, catalogues, bibliographies, concordances, indices, atlases, 
terrific expense money. Why not take advantage the war and 
the research for change, using the tools? 
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were unprepared for the war and therefore had build 
enormous army overnight. Speed was essential and every existing pro- 
gram was accelerated. are training physicians three calendar years, 
and while used require completed college course are now 
satisfied with rudimentary preparation less than two years. have 
waived language requirements and feel gratified when the students are 
able handle their mother tongue. This accelerated program was put 
into effect with hardly any discussion. Once few schools had adopted 
the others had follow suit since they were all competing for students. 
was practically forced upon and opposition would have been con- 
sidered unpatriotic. may justified emergency measure, but 
already hear educators, medical and others, talk speeding pro- 
grams after the war before know what the effect the present 
acceleration has been. 

There doubt that time wasted, but not the graduate school. 
The waste found before and afterwards, the undergraduate 
school and during the years that takes before man fully employed. 
There could save time, but not the graduate school. Graduate 
education slow process assimilation and maturation. not the 
number courses and hours that counts but the work that the student 
puts in, and needs time, read, think and gain experience. 

After the war shall have hundreds thousands half-trained and 
actually uneducated young people who will all know few tricks 
physics, chemistry, engineering other fields. They will constitute 
serious problem and must prepared meet it. Having been 
campus for some time and having gained practical experience the war, 
they will inclined consider themselves experts, not realizing how 
one-sided and superficial their training has been. Actually shall have 
multitude technicians but very few educated people. 

The whole question personnel for research and teaching universi- 
ties will extremely critical one. have hardly any graduate 
students today—outside medical, dental and engineering schools— 
which means that shall have instructors tomorrow and young 
professors ten years from now. Many young people the armed forces 
who intended embark research career will find after the war that 
they have become too old start the bottom again. They are probably 
married, may have couple children the time the war over, and 
the prospect living with family for ten more years the meagre 
stipend fellowship instructorship will not very encouraging. 

quite safe predict that the great majority the more mature 
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faculty members who are the armed forces engaged some other 
kind war work, are lost for research. They will come back, most 
them, will resume their teaching routine way using their pre-war 
lecture notes, will write paper here and there but they will soon find 
that they have lost touch with scholarship. man who has abandoned 
his laboratory study for number years rarely finds the way back. 
There will exceptions the rule and there are professors, particularly 
science, whose war work the same field their normal civilian 
work, but their number not large and the casualties will heavy. 

And the professors who are too old for the armed forces and are 
carrying the universities today, research and teaching, working 
day and night under terrific strain, doing their own and their colleagues’ 
work, they will used after the war and should not expect much 
from them. Once the tension over, many will break down. 

young generation, course, will grow up, will enter the universi- 
ties, will engage research with the same enthusiasm that animated their 
predecessors, but the meantime must count with serious gap. 

The factors discussed far are the immediate result the war, but 
there are unfortunately other disintegrating forces work that have been 
threatening the university long before the war broke out. 

The universities are, should be, the nation’s most important centers 
research. Academic research free country characterized the 
fact that seeking the truth for the truth’s sake, irrespective whether 
the results may have any practical consequences not. has nothing 
sell, grind, thesis prove. Researchers have different phi- 
losophies and their views may clash times, but believed that the 
very clash ideas, the frank unrestrained academic discussion way 
bring closer the truth. 

Academic instruction first-hand instruction based the findings 
academic research and conveyed teachers who are researchers 
themselves. 

very disturbing find that the universities are anxiously avoiding 
touching upon any subject that seems the least controversial. shall 
give only two examples but they will reveal how serious the situation is. 

For twenty-five years the subject the Soviet Union was practically 
non-existent our universities. The Russian language that provides 
the key understanding Soviet civilization was hardly taught. 
Only few large universities had adequate Slavic departments. some 
others, elementary courses were given instructors who were not phi- 
lologists and whose only qualification was that their mother tongue had 
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once been Russian. some schools courses Russian literature were 
given, often refugees who could not see beyond Alexander Blok they 
ever went that far. many universities the department political sci- 
ence offered occasionally course announced under some such title 
European dictatorships: fascism, nazism, communism.” needless 
say that these courses were given rule the basis second-hand 
information men who had never undertaken any serious researches 
the field. 

There was great country covering one-sixth the inhabited earth, 
which the most significant event the first world war had taken place 
country that was making tremendous effort apply principles 
science the basic processes social life, production, distribution, 
consumption country that was building new society the founda- 
tion new economy, was carrying education the most remote moun- 
tain villages Central Asia, was entering upon new paths agriculture, 
public health and many other fields. 

sounds almost incredible that the study events such magnitude 
that touched every field human endeavor should have been banned 
from our universities. And yet was true, and professors who 
their own account engaged research some aspect Soviet civiliza- 
tion were frequently insulted and persecuted for having dared break 
taboo. The Soviet Union was considered controversial subject and the 
university was kept pure such subjects. was, moreover, 
challenge, and students were not challenged. 

When the was invaded German armies and did not 
collapse within few weeks military had prognosticated, 
public opinion this country was suddenly stirred and people realized 
that they had been kept uninformed had been grossly misinformed 
about that country. And once the Soviet people had become our most 
powerful ally, was obvious that the future would have much 
closer dealings with them and that there would great demand for 
Americans who not only could read and speak Russian but would 
familiar with Soviet institutions. And yet not single university this 
country was prepared give academic instruction the subject. 

The Rockefeller Foundation which this many other fields 
proved more progressive and farsighted than most our institu- 
tions learning, invited universities give courses the Soviet Union 
and offered provide part the costs. One university answered the 
call, and the summer 1943, Cornell University took the pioneering 
step announcing sixteen-week course Intensive Study Contem- 
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porary Russian directed Professor Ernest Simmons, 
was educational experiment and not easy one. faculty had 
assembled from all sections the country; was consist men 
who were thoroughly familiar with the and had devoted many 
years research some aspect Soviet civilization that instruction 
would high academic standard. 

The course was tremendous success. Faculty and students, aware 
their responsibility and the unusual educational opportunity presented, 
worked very hard and with great enthusiasm. The Soviet Union was 
studied all its aspects but only after solid historical foundation had 
been laid. The course was repeated 1944, Cornell and 
another great university the country. But the meantime the unavoid- 
able had happened: university had dared touch upon controversial 
subject, one moreover that might interpreted challenge our 
most sacred economic dogmas. professional red-baiter launched 
smear campaign. Cornell was pictured hotbed subversive activi- 
ties. The charges were, course, ridiculous but the fact could not 
denied that great university had dared offer academic instruction 
young people contemporary subject vital importance and that this 
was subject about which there was not general consensus opinion. 
Trustees and alumni became alarmed. Universities are like beautiful 
women they wish admired but not talked about. For while 
looked the course could not repeated. But will repeated, and 
think the whole country owes profound debt gratitude Cornell 
University and its president, Edmund Day, for having demonstrated 
forcefully, spite all the pressure brought upon them, that the Ameri- 
can university, least one them, aware its responsibility, that 
wishes remain active center dispassionate research and instruc- 
tion even controversial fields, and that not the mercy 
newspaper action the more gratifying since the 
other great university that was give similar course has not been 
heard from. 

Another example: one the most acute medical and social problems 
today that the distribution medical care and the organization 
medical services. Everyone knows now that great changes have 
occurred during the last fifty years medicine well society. 
result the great development science, medicine has become highly 


hear that the State New York will probably establish Cornell University 
School Labor and Industrial Relations,” another controversial subject that Cornell 
not afraid approach. 
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technical, highly specialized and very effective, but the same time the 
cost medical care has increased more rapidly than the purchasing power 
the population. Society, the other hand, result industrializa- 
tion, has become highly differentiated, highly specialized also, society 
wage earners who depend for living the labor market and have 
security income. seems pretty obvious that new medical science 
called upon serve new type society requires new forms medical 
service. Social adjustments must made meet the conditions created 
the new technology. 

The question security matters health but one aspect the 
great problem social security which has become the major domestic 
war aim all Western countries. not radical but conservative 
issue, because accepts the existing order and conserves providing 
corrective mechanism without which would collapse sooner later. 
The alternative social security legislation social unrest and even 
revolution. 

The provision complete and first-rate medical services the entire 
population town and country obviously presents difficult problem, one 
that requires great deal research before final legislative action can 
taken. complicated research that calls for the combined efforts 
physicians, public health experts, sociologists and economists. Indeed, 
the most ingenious economic plan worthless used finance 
poor type medical service, and the best devised medical plan must 
necessity collapse not financed properly. 

The universities, equipped they are with all facilities for research, 
with outstanding medical and public health men, economists, sociologists, 
political scientists their faculties would have been the logical centers 
engage the research that the country urgently needed. And yet, 
with very few exceptions, they refused touch the problem. Why? 
Because was controversial subject, one that seemed affect vested 
interests, one about which conservative and liberal opinion disagreed. 
The research that had done was therefore left private groups and 
government agencies. 

The universities, having failed engage research the sociology 
and economics medicine, were obviously unprepared provide instruc- 
tion the field and this moment when students were crying for it. 
The fact that health insurance and similar issues are discussed medical 
circles such amateurish and emotional way owing lack edu- 
cation. Unprepared the university, the doctor finds himself the 
mercy propaganda agencies. should expect that the university 
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would learn from these shortcomings and would endeavor train 
young medical generation prepared meet least understand the 
social problems medicine. But where there research there cannot 
academic instruction. Some schools announced course that was 
given instructor who happened interested the subject and 
willing read few books. But was second-hand instruction little 
value. other schools the students organized their own study groups 
and since the faculty was unable help them, they worked hard trying 
find the facts without guidance through their own efforts. 

the university persists ignoring some the most vitally important 
subjects account their controversial nature, the unavoidable result 
will that independent research institutions will founded outside 
the university. obvious that research and instruction such fields 
the Soviet Union the sociology and economics medicine cannot 
left propaganda agencies and pressure groups. The country needs 
information based dispassionate scholarly research and workers trained 
these subjects the academic way. the university fails the nation, 
enlightened foundations will help, since the need urgent one, 
create independent Institutes Slavic Studies and Institutes Medical 
Economics. The nation will served, but the university will find itself 
greatly impoverished. 

previous paper have drawn attention another totally different 
trend which, however, leading the same showed that 
increasing specialization has led the development large top-heavy 
departments our universities, departments that place heavy administra- 
tive burdens upon their directors. The obvious result that full pro- 
fessorship has lost much its former attraction and that becoming 
increasingly difficult fill important chairs with first-rate researchers. 
Those who take their research work seriously often refuse become 
administrators and prefer modest positions that give them little money 
but time and leisure for their work, they leave the university altogether 
and join the staffs independent research institutions for which there 
will ever growing demand. 

If, however, research should become increasingly divorced from the 
university, would mean the end the graduate school, and the univer- 
sity would become routine educational mill imparting traditional, non- 
controversial, generally accepted and orthodox body knowledge 
undergraduate students, and training technicians for various professions. 


The University’s Dilemma, Bulletin the History Medicine, 1943, vol. XIV, 
pp. 1-13. 
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would soon degenerate the level dignified secondary and 
technical school. 

The university finds itself the crossroads indeed and facing one 
its greatest crises. The disintegrating forces that are assailing from 
all sides are overwhelming, but not too late. The university can 
saved are determined save and can bring enough courage 
and imagination. Many universities, aware the danger, have appointed 
committees for the study their post-war problems. They have 
tremendous responsibility and the future may well determined their 
actions. They must realize that conditions have changed radically the 
last fifty years and that the mere patching curricula not solu- 
tion. They must prepared recommend basic, revolutionary changes 
the very structure the university and must not afraid totally 
new departures. 

This not the place outline program but would like stress 
few general principles which, opinion, must observed under any 
circumstances. 

First all: the universities and particularly the graduate schools must 
remain the nation’s most active centers independent scholarly research, 
and must ready approach any important subject even should 
happen controversial given moment. Their work may sup- 
plemented that independent research institutions but should not 
replaced because such development would fatal the univer- 
sity. Researchers should given positions that will permit them 
engage research and will not burden them with heavy load adminis- 
trative duties which consume most their time and energy. The uni- 
versity needs many able administrators, but system must found that 
will permit division labor and will not place the main administra- 
tive burden upon the main researchers. inexcusable waste have 
spend twenty and more years acquiring knowledge and experience 
field learning and then compel him spend his time devising 
wage-scales charwomen and janitors, pondering about the upkeep 
grounds, spending hours discussing with committees whether set 
windows should have Venetian blinds not. 

Graduate schools, sure, must train students for professions, must 
prepare them play their part society teachers, physicians, scien- 
tists, lawyers, ministers, engineers. But graduate education must 
infinitely more than the imparting technical knowledge. must 
education. One the main reasons for the collapse civilization and 
reversal into primitive savagery that are experiencing today lies 
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the fact that most countries the leaders were highly trained specialists 
who knew nothing outside their specialty and were totally unable 
correlate with any other aspect life. How often does not happen 
that great surgeon, great lawyer, the president bank, the presi- 
dent large industrial corporation, senator, cabinet minister, 
great specialists they are, have more general education than their 
janitor night watchman? The university gave them nothing but 
specialized training, and thereafter life became absorbing that there 
was time for reading and thinking and meditating outside their 
specialty. How can expect such men have sound political judgment 
and leaders critical times? 

And this where the undergraduate school comes in. Its function 
lay solid educational foundation. There are, course, various 
methods doing this. Personally believe that tomorrow more than 
ever, shall have emphasize the study the classics. There are 
short-cuts education. The mind must trained before can compre- 
hend. The students, course, should understand the society which 
they live and are called upon play intelligent part. But how can they 
understand unless they have first gone through the schools Plato and 
Aristotle, Descartes and Rousseau, Adam Smith and Karl Marx? 
They should understand the physical world which they find themselves, 
but they must first train their minds Euclid, Copernicus, 
Leibnitz, Lavoisier, Darwin and others. study English literature 
justly begins not with Lawrence Eliot but with Chaucer. 
study contemporary life without historical and philosophic founda- 
tions remains necessity superficial and meaningless. 

would not astonished good many returning soldiers, more than 
commonly expect, would come back from mechanized war which 
they helped destroy our common heritage, thirsting for the classics, for 
the eternal values that bomb was able destroy. every war the 
sufferings and the proximity death have changed the sense values 
many the young people who experienced them. When they shall 
come must not disappoint them. 

The graduate school builds the foundation laid the undergraduate 
college. must continue the educational work. obliged impart 
specialized knowledge and skills but must this the academic way, 
that relation the whole, were studied for its own sake, 
without regard for immediate practical application. medical, engineer- 
ing, law school that has room for historical and philosophic studies 
can produce technicians best but never educated citizens and educated 
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specialists. The classics form the common ground which specialists 
meet, and how could they cooperate unless they have common ground 
which stand? 

The university the crossroads, and cannot view its future with- 
out deep apprehension. The need for undeniable, today more than 
ever, and still has unbounded possibilities development. But the 
disintegrating forces are strong and are particularly threatening the 
graduate school. The tendency emphasize quantity rather than quality 
unfortunately still prevalent, and many people still believe that uni- 
versity the better the bigger is, while the reverse usually true. 
Much will depend the plans that are being formulated now for the 
post-war period, and hoped that the planners are aware the 
tremendous responsibility that has been placed upon them, and that they 
will look the problems not from the narrow point view the 
individual campus but from the point view the nation large, 
realizing also that the future science and learning may well depend 
whatever actions they take. 

the meantime, during these dark years war, must carry the 
torch and must maintain academic standards any cost. Professors are 
few, and students are few, but among these few students, men and 
women, may the leaders tomorrow and they must not deprived 
educational opportunities. must also remember that warfare 
merely instrument politics and that politics the result 
philosophy. 


NEWE HERBALL MACER AND HERBALL: 


WYER AND THE PRINTING CHEAP HANDBOOKS 
SCIENCE THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


FRANCIS JOHNSON 


Students the early English printed herbals have long since noted 
that most them, spite differences title and text, are indubitably 
related one another, though the precise nature this relationship 
not easy ascertain. 1525 Richard Banckes published the first book 
English devoted entirely the properties herbs, quarto volume 
entitled Here begynnyth newe mater/ the whiche sheweth and treateth 
great was the demand for cheap handbook this sort that during the 
next thirty-five years least twenty herbals were issued which were 
either new editions Banckes’s Herball drew most their material 
from that volume. These books have been discussed Agnes Arber, 
Eleanour Rohde, and Sanford Larkey and Thomas Pyles their 
introduction reprint Banckes’s The analysis Larkey 
and Pyles, which far the most thorough, demonstrates that the 
twenty herbals fall into three groups. 

The first and largest group, erroneously attributed Walter Cary 
Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue, begins with 
Herball 1525 (No. 4720), and includes Nos. 4720 4729 and prob- 
ably five other editions not listed the Short-Title There are 
some minor differences the successive volumes this group; more- 
over, those beginning with No. 4726 contain three additional sections 
(probably William Copland). All, however, can properly 
described new editions the treatise originally published Banckes. 
fact, from Redman’s octavo edition (No. 4722) onward, each later 
edition essentially page for page reprint its predecessor. 

The two other groups present different problem. One consists 
three editions printed Robert Wyer, all undated: (1) newe Herball 


Herbals: Their Origin and Evolution (revised ed., Cambridge, 1938), pp. 
41-44; Rohde, The Old English Herbals (London, 1922), pp. 55-63; Herbal [1525] 
Edited Transcribed into Modern English Introduction Sanford Larkey, 
Thomas Pyles (New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1941). 

See Larkey and Pyles, pp. x-xi and note. 
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Macer, Translated out Laten into Englysshe; (2) Macers Herbal 
Practysyd Doctor Lynacro, Translated out laten into Englysshe 
(3) Hereafter foloweth the knowledge, properties, and the vertues 
Herbes. The other consists two editions lytel herball the 
properties herbes newely amended and corrected, ascribed Anthony 
Askham (Nos. 856 and 857 the Short-Title and 
Rohde state that the volumes both these groups are merely new edi- 
tions Banckes’s but Larkey and Pyles show that this descrip- 
tion inadequate. Though large sections have been borrowed from 
Banckes with only occasional changes wording, the order chapters 
has been considerably altered, several chapters have been omitted and 
few new chapters added, and supplementary material has been inserted 
many places. Consequently, the differences are greater than 
printer would normally introduce issuing new edition popular 
work, and thus require further explanation. 

The true reason for differences between Banckes’s Herball and 
the other two groups sought, believe, the practises six- 
teenth-century printers catering the new market for cheap handbooks, 
and not the hypothesis which Larkey and Pyles 
advance account for the their comparative study 
these early English herbals. enterprising printer planning bring 
out popular manual scientific lore would not scruple compile his 
text the easiest possible manner, lifting from the books other 
printers whatever might serve his purpose. This sort piracy was 
common even after the incorporation the Stationers’ Company 1557 
gave printers the means protecting their rights certain books 
entering them the Stationers’ Register. Before 1557, however, 
printer had simple recourse against Henry VIII’s reign, 


Larkey and Pyles, xii. The order these editions uncertain; the dates 
given, with the British Museum Catalogue are conjectural. Plomer, 
Robert Wyer, Printer and Bookseller (London, 1897), states definitely that (2) 
later than (1), though the British Museum Catalogue gives [1530?] for (2) and 
for (1). Plomer does not list edition (3). 

only the “additions” referred the complete title-page (see Larkey 
and Pyles, pp. xii-xiii) were intended the publisher William Powell ascribed 
Anthony Ascham (or Askham). For further suggestion concerning the nature 
these additions, which are not present any copy described bibliographers, see below, 
259, 

Concerning piracy and copyright sixteenth-century England see Pollard, 
“The Regulation the Book Trade the Sixteenth Century,” The Library, 3rd Ser., 
VII (1916), 18-43; Reed, The Regulation the Book Trade Before the Procla- 
mation 1538,” Transactions the Bibliographical Society, (1917-19), 157-84; 
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true, many publishers sought protection royal privilege forbid- 
ding others print books first issued the holder the privilege until 
specified period had passed, usually two seven Such privi- 
lege might deter printer from marketing straightforward reprint 
another’s book. But the offending printer took the trouble gloss 
over his theft changing the title the work and making few minor 
alterations the arrangement and wording the text, the injured party, 
notwithstanding his royal privilege, would find very difficult obtain 
redress. The pirate need only maintain that his was new book; then 
the Renaissance approval free literary borrowing would force the 
complainant rest his case the debatable distinction between outright 
plagiarism and unskilful, but not reprehensible, imitation. 

sixteenth-century printer, therefore, his eagerness build 
his business, would often appropriate from others those books for which 
continued profitable market seemed assured. Wishing publish 
cheap popular herbal, would not likely commission entirely 
new translation from some Latin compendium when could readily 
save money reprinting book already issued another printer, dress- 
ing with impressive new title and some minor changes text. 

Certainly Robert Wyer, who the 1530’s and 1540’s made his chief 
profit from exploiting the rapidly expanding market for cheap handbooks 
useful knowledge, would seek the easiest and least expensive way 
obtaining the text for new herbal. This was his consistent practice. 
For his manual astronomical and astrological lore entitled The Com- 
post Ptholomeus Prynce Astronomye: Translated oute Frenche 
Englysshe merely extracted the appropriate sections from the 
1528 edition the Kalender Shepherdes issued Wynken Worde 
and printed them verbatim, except for clumsy attempts correction and 
such necessary alterations changing the word shepherd,” wherever 
peculiarly drastic abridgment from printed English translation 
Erasmus’ Latin version Plutarch’s sanitate praecepta, 
Wyer produced his little volume The gouernauce good helthe, the 
moste excellent phylosopher Plutarche, the moste eloquent Erasmus 


Graham Pollard, The Company Stationers Before 1557,” and Early Con- 
stitution the Stationers’ Company,” The Library, 4th Ser., XVIII (1937), 1-38, 
235-60; Cyril Judge, Elizabethan Book-Pirates (Cambridge, Mass., 1934). The 
first two articles listed have been reprinted chapters Pollard, Shakespeare’s Fight 
With the Pirates (London, 1917) and Reed, Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926). 


Pollard, Company Stationers Before 1557,” pp. 27-28; Judge, 
pp. 12-13. 
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beynge Wyer’s manual Hereafter foloweth the Iuge- 
met all Vrynes Exercysed Practysed with dyuerse other 
Doctor Smyth and other Mountpyller was likewise derived process 
abridgment from work orginally published Richard Banckes 
1525 entitled Here begynneth the seynge Vryns. Another handbook 
Wyer’s, The Boke Demaundes, the scyence Phylosophye, and 
Astronomye Betwene kynge Boctus, and the Phylosopher Sydracke, was 
compiled extracting few the astronomical and other questions 
from much larger and costlier work verse, The history kyng Boccus 
Sydracke (Short-Title Catalogue No. 3186), and then paraphrasing 
them awkward English prose, adding few others the compiler’s 
own devising. 

From this brief survey, Robert Wyer’s methods obtaining the copy 
for his handbooks stands revealed the full measure its unapologetic 
knavery. Neither the hiring competent authors and translators nor 
respect for the rights his fellow printers had any place his system. 
now re-examine the little herbal ascribed Macer, discover 
that displays, first glance, the characteristics typical Wyer piracy. 
First, the title disguises its true origin and makes false claim 
authority that would impress prospective buyers. Macer’s virtutibus 
herbarum (actually the work Odo Meung) was work wide 
repute, familiar numerous manuscripts and several printed editions, 
and the addition the words practised Doctor Linacre the title- 
page one Wyer’s editions would still further enhance the book’s 
standing with the unlearned English public. Moreover, the statement 
“translated out Latin into coupled with the word new 
the title, implied fresh translation well-known work. Actually, 
Larkey and Pyles have clearly demonstrated, most Wyer’s text corre- 
sponds word for word with Banckes’s Herball. Wyer has omitted some 
twenty-seven sections present Banckes, has added three, and has made 
some changes the order sections.* Within each section the corre- 
spondence varies. Sometimes the wording almost identical, the 
section 


*The date this volume can fixed not earlier than 1538 from the wording 
the colophon: Cum priuilegio regali imprimendum solum.” For complete analysis 
The Compost Ptholomeus and The good helthe examples Wyer’s 
methods, see Lathrop, Some Rogueries Robert Wyer,” The Library, 3rd Ser., 
(1914), 349-64. 

Larkey and Pyles, pp. xv-xviii, and the notes their transcription Banckes 


into modern English, for their analysis the differences between Wyer’s and Banckes’s 
herbals. 


9 
~ 


Banckes 


Selondyne. 

And Galyen saythe that good for 
sore eyes. Take the ioyce Selondyne 
boyle them well togyder panne, 
with. Also take Selondyne and drawe 
out the ioyce therof and medle with 
whyte wyne anoynt the vysage ther- 
with shall awaye freclees the 
vysage. Also ioyce Selondyne 
Gotes donge medled togyder small 
Canker womans pappe, shall slee 
the Canker. Also take the ioyce 
Selondyne and powder Brymstone 
medle them well togyder and wyl 
helpe awaye the Morfewe. Also 
sethe the roote wyne, when the 
pot taken downe, let pacyent hold 
his mouthe open ouer it, that the brethe 
may his body, that shall slee 
the Canker the mouthe. Also 
good for hym that hathe dronken 
venyme with his owne stale that 
wyll saue hym. (Sig. 


FRANCIS 


JOHNSON 


yer 
Selondyne. 

Selondyne hote and dry the 
degre, Galyen sayth that good 
for soreiyes. The vertue good for 
sore the-ioyce selondyne, and 
the roote boyle well togyther 
panne, and when colde anoynte thy 
Iyes Take selondyne and 
wrynge oute the and medle 
with whyte wyne, anoynte thy vysage 
therwith, and shall away 
the vysage. The ioyce selon- 
dyne gotes donge medled togyther 
small Morter, then thou lay 
slee the canker. Also take the 
Selondyne, and powdre brymstone, 
and medle them well togyther, and 
wyll helpe away the morfewe, and 
seth the roote wyne, and when the 
pot taken downe let hym holde his 
mouth open ouer it, that the breth may 
his body, and that shal slee the 
Canker the mouth, good for hym 
that hath dronken venym with his owne 
stale, and that wyll saue hym. (Sig. 


Both Banckes and Wyer treat the same herb earlier their volumes 
under the heading Here Wyer, many other places 
(especially the first half, before the section augments 
the discussion Banckes adding description the herb: 


Banckes 


Celodonia. 
This herbe called Celodyne Teter- 
worte. His vertue Polominus 
sayth, the byrdes Swalowe 
blynde, the dame the byrdes fetcheth 


yer 
Celodonia. 
Celodonia Herbe called Celondin 
Detenwort, this hath leues that ben 
grene and yelowe flowers, and when 
broke droppeth mylke, and the 


Quotations from Banckes are from the first edition 1525; those from are 
from the edition with the title Macers Herbal Practysyd Doctor Lynacro. All passages 
from these herbals have been transcribed without change spelling punctuation, 


except that vowel contractions indicating the omission following have 
been expanded. 
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this herbe heleth theyr eyes somwhat lyke Columbyne. 

with. good for the tothe ake The vertue this herbe Plinius 

clense mannes heed. This herbe swallowes byrde hurte 

hote and dry. (Sig. the dame fetcheth this herbe heal- 
eth hym agayne. Also heleth the ache 
the teeth. Also healeth the canker 
and other sores the mouth, this 
hote and drye. (Sig. 


account for the resemblances between Wyer’s herbal and that printed 
few years earlier Banckes, Larkey and Pyles suggest that the two 
books were “from common source,” meaning, apparently, that the 
manuscripts which the two printers used for copy traced their genealogy 
back some manuscript that was the ultimate source both. This 
hypothesis, the absence more likely explanation, might made 
give plausible account the differences the two books. requires, 
sure, that the assumed parent manuscript compilation drawn 
from Old English Middle English herbals, and not Renaissance trans- 
lation Latin for Banckes’s copy preserved few obsolete Old 
English terms, such for cyclamen,” which caused great con- 
fusion his compositor and later Moreover, the supposed 
parent manuscript the Banckes and the Wyer texts must have com- 
bined two earlier manuscript herbals, for several herbs are treated twice, 
the later section, under heading representing different form its 
name. Banckes’s manuscript might derived direct descent from the 
parent manuscript, whereas Wyer’s might stem from one produced 
scribe who sought correct and augment this parent manuscript with 
the aid some other manuscript herbal, similar MS. Laud. 553 
British Museum, MS. Arundel. 

There is, however, much simpler, and, believe, much more likely 
hypothesis which will explain the derivation Wyer’s copy. This 
hypothesis has the merit, moreover, being accord with the methods 
used all ages unscrupulous textbook publishers such Robert 
Wyer order produce new book compete with successful vol- 


All students these herbals agree that they are derived from medieval English 
herbals. See Larkey and Pyles, ix. 

Banckes prints the word skykte.” See Larkey and Pyles, 19, note; also 257 
below. 

These two manuscripts belong group fifteenth-century herbals which begin, 
like Banckes and Wyer, with “Agnus castus.” Oswald Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning, and Starcraft Early England (London, 1864), III, 311-50, gives several 
quotations from MS. Laud. 553. These indicate that its text corresponds closely the 
two printed herbals, especially Wyer’s. 
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ume put out another press. Assume that Wyer himself, some hack 
writer his employ, goes through Banckes’s Herball, revising it, with 
the object bringing out under Wyer’s imprint. adds supple- 
mentary material now and then from other sources—perhaps manu- 
script corresponding MS. Laud. 553. omits sections that prove too 
difficult seem minor importance. Where the text seems him 
faulty obscure, makes crude attempt correct referring 
his other manuscripts, some printed text, such The grete herball 
(1526). When casual reference these works fails solve prob- 
lem, makes clumsy guess, and since has knowledge botany 
aid him his task, his corrections, though they often replace obso- 
lete term with seemingly familiar one, usually leave the meaning 
the passage obscure was before. After this superficial revision 
careless and incompetent editor,” over four-fifths the original 
text remains wholly unaltered. Then, final touch, disguise the 
extent his plagiarism, changes occasional word, and shifts the 
position few phrases and clauses, not aware that these alterations 
sometimes becloud, even defeat the true sense his original. these 
rough and ready means, however, the desired result achieved—a book 
which the publisher can puff newer and better manual than that 
his competitor. 

Two sections from Banckes’s and Wyer’s books have already been quoted 
for comparison. Let add three more, and then analyze the five parallel 
passages determine whether the differences can adequately explained 
the hypothesis just outlined. 


Banckes 


Anisum. 


This herbe called Anyse. The vertue 
this herbe thus. vnbyndeth the 
stoppynge the lyuer and wycked 
wyndes and great humours vnclos- 
eth the mlyte. Also styreth man 
make water and swete. 
herbe maketh mannes wombe laxa- 
tyue, harde, and the seed 
must parched rosted maner 
medycynes, than wyll worke the 
rather. This herbe hote and dry 
(Sig. 


yer 


Anisum herbe called Annies, 
hath leues Comen Fenell but the 
sede more than Fenell sede. The 
vertue this herbe that vnbynd- 
eth wycked wyndes and great humours, 
and openeth the stoppynge the 
leuer. Also maketh womannes mylke 
wex. Also styreth man woman 
workes kynde. Also maketh 
man make water and swete. Also 
maketh the wombe harde laxe, 
this herbe elles the sede shulde 
take moyste, and rosted perched 
maner medycynes this herb hote 
and drye. (Sig. 


Auetum.* 
This herbe Auetum that men call 
Auete, otherwyse Dyll. 


hathe leues lyke Fenell, but the sede 
somdele brode the Orage sede is. 
The vertue this herbe thus. 
wyll make man pysse. Also swageth 
romblynge mannes wombe and 
wycked wyndes the wombe. Also 
destroyeth the yexynge. The sede 
this herbe brent layde vpon wounde 
heleth soone and namely man 
scalded his membres his yerde, 
strawe the powder theron shalbe 
hole, what maner euyll that ryseth 
mannes yerde shalbe hole the 
same maner. playster made with the 
same powder and shepes talow blacke 
sope good for the Emeraudes. This 
herbe hote and dry. (Sig. 


tum” occurs all the early editions 
Banckes’s 


Absinthium. 


This herbe called wormwood. The 
vertue this herb thus. good 
conforte the herte and clense the 
stomake. Galyan sayth that this herbe 
hathe .ii. vertues. One laxatyue, and 
the other constipulatyue. Therfore 
Galyan sayth, that this herbe 
gyuen euyll the whiche the 
mater not fully defyed, shall harde 
the stomake, and let the dygestyon. 
And the mater ryped, shall 
make man laxatyue, and easly put 
awaye the mater.... Also this 
herbe tempered with hony, wyll 
ease the swellynge mannes mouthe. 
Also dothe awaye the blacke myste 
(Sig. 
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Anetum called Anyce. This herbe 


hath leuys lyke Fenel other dyll, 
the same sauour, she beryth sede som- 
dele the sede orage. The vertue 
this herbe make man pysse, 
also this herbe swageth rumblynge 
mannes wombe. Also destroy- 
eth the yolke, and sede this herbe 
hele soone, and namely man 
scaldyd his membres, his yarde, 
strawe the powdre theron, and wyll 
hele soone. what other maner euyll 
aryseth mannes yarde. Also plas- 
ter the sede brent and layde the 
Emerodes hote helyth them soone. This 
herbe hote and drye. (Sig. 


Wormwode. 


Absynthium herbe called worm- 
wod, The vertue this herbe 
conforte the stomacke clense the 
herte. Galyen sayth that this herbe 
hathe two vertues, one laxatyfe, the 
other costypatyfe. And therfore 
saythe that this herbe gyuen for 
euyll the whiche the mater not 
fully defyed, shal harde the stomacke, 
and let digestyon. And the mater 
the euyll ryped, than this herbe 
wyll make man laxatyfe, and easely 
put away dronkenes. Also this 
herbe temperyd with honny, and 
dronken heleth the swellynge 
mannes mouth, putteth away the 
blackenes mannes iyen, and cleryth 


These passages illustrate the sort differences that occur throughout 
the two texts. Let first analyze the minor variations wording, for 
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these provide the clearest evidence that the compiler Wyer’s herbal, 
though copying verbatim large sections Banckes’s text, felt constant 
compulsion make crude attempt covering his tracks. Always 
changes the opening sentence each section, usually accord with 
consistent formula, but when, Banckes alters his ini- 
tial phraseology, Wyer makes corresponding shift. Far more signifi- 
cant, however, the way Wyer makes purely mechanical changes the 
wording sentences that originally were perfectly clear, and thus creates 
sentences that are either vague have different meaning. Note, for 
example, the condensation the last part the section 
Banckes’s text was clear, but Wyer, perhaps because his changed order 
words led mental association roasting the seed and hotness, directs 
that the plaster applied hot the hemorrhoids. One winces the 
agony many patients must have endured because this ignorant com- 
piler’s mistake. still more striking illustration clumsy tampering 
with the text occurs the section where the 
herte and clense the becomes conforte the stomacke clense 
the and dothe awaye the blacke myste mannes eyes, cler- 
eth the syght appears putteth away the blackenes mannes iyen, 
and cleryth them moche.” Finally, the mater ryped, shall 
make man laxatyue, and easly put awaye the mater changed 
the mater the euyll ryped, than this herbe wyll make man laxa- 
tyfe, and easely put away Here even the inadvertent repeti- 
tion (the contracted followed the expanded form the defi- 
nite article) slavishly copied, though the order the sentence has been 
changed and its ending longer relevant the whole. 

Manifestly the compiler Wyer’s text had little knowledge his 
subject that could not paraphrase his original without misconstruing its 
meaning. His difficulties increased, therefore, when came genuine 
obscurities Banckes’s text. There were, indeed, many passages 
Banckes puzzle sixteenth-century reader, for his herbal was evidently 
set from manuscript originally copied from much earlier English 
work, with attempt editing proofreading. Thus Wyer was con- 
stantly impelled emend his text, relying upon whatever help might 
muster from other sources his disposal. Among English printed books 
there would Bartholomeus Anglicus’ proprietatibus The 


The first edition Trevisa’s translation was printed Wynken Worde 


1495; second edition was printed Thomas Berthelet 1535, the approximate date 
the compilation Wyer’s herbal. 
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grete and Laurence Andrew’s translation Hieronymus von 
Braunschweig, The vertuose boke apparently was 
able consult manuscript similar MS. Laud. 553, and perhaps one 
two others. These books and manuscripts would most cases have 
sufficed for his task had been conscientious and intelligent workman. 
was, they only abetted his ignorance, that his text rule 
merely introduced new errors place old Under Selon- 
dyne,” for example, Banckes’s text should undoubtedly read (spelling 
Take the juice selondyne and honey and boil them well 
together pan.” This the prescription found Dioscorides and 
Turner, Dodoens, and Gerard. Wyer, sensing omission after the word 
makes blind guess and directs that the juice and the root 
boiled together, though other herbalist have consulted mentions 
the root this prescription for the eyes. 

The other section this herb both Banckes and Wyer, headed 
finds Wyer properly correcting Polominus Pliny,” 
which was easy enough do, for casual glance Bartholomeus Anglicus 
(Bk. XVII, chap. 46) would set him right. But Bartholomeus, following 
Pliny (Bk. XXV, chap. 50) and Dioscorides (II, 211), relates, just 
Banckes does, the belief that the mother swallow cures blindness her 
young means this herb. Wyer, however, his passion for juggling 
the wording his original, garbles the tale, making the herb heal not 
blindness but all injuries. 

dealing with Anisum [pimpinella perhaps more 
through luck than otherwise, avoided serious blunders. Although reliev- 
ing congestion the liver and the spleen was virtue assigned anise 
nearly every authority, including Bartholomeus Anglicus and The 
grete herball, Wyer was apparently puzzled the clause vncloseth the 
mylte therefore changed maketh womannes mylke 
wex [increase],” another property anise listed most herbals, 


First edition, 1526; other editions 1529, 1539, and 1561. 

Editions 1527, 1528, and 1530 are recorded the Short-Title Catalogue. 

The lore concerning the properties herbs, found the medieval and Renais- 
sance herbals, reasonably consistent. All the virtues noted Banckes are confirmed 
one more the following herbals, all which have been consulted for Absin- 
thium, Anetum, Anisium, Celedonia, Cyclamen, Consolida media, and few other plants: 
the Old English herbals printed Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Bartholomeus Anglicus 
(Book XVII), The grete herball, Hieronymus von Braunschweig’s The vertuose boke 
Distyllacyon, William Turner’s Herbal (1568 ed.), Dodoens’ Niewe Herball, trans- 
lated Henry Lyte (1578), Gerard’s (1597), and Parkinson’s Theatrum 
Botanicum: The Theater Plants (1640). From these books one can readily determine 
which Wyer’s changes are due mistakes his part, and also explain how these 
mistakes came about. 
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including The grete The other notable revision this section 
was also achieved without introducing any new errors. Banckes states 
that the herb maketh mannes wombe laxatyue, harde,” 
meaning that relieves the distention the abdomen due 
statement accord with those other herbalists. misunder- 
stood this, and finding that most authorities also gave anise remedy 
for the [diarrhea], assumed that his text was faulty 
and revised simple interchange words. 

dealing with Anetum [anethum graveolens| Wyer was less success- 
ful dodging the perils that beset the reviser who deals with unfamiliar 
subject matter. Already noted the painful remedy for hemorrhoids 
created his blundering revision. Though rightly correcting the mis- 
anise; yet all other herbals the period, far can determine, 
identify anethum the English William Turner, his The 
names herbes Greke, Latin English, Duch Frenche (1548), states 
that “Anethum wronge englished, some, anise,” probably with 
Wyer’s herbal particularly mind. Having translated 
Wyer was loss know what with the term dill,” 
which Banckes gave for this herb. solved the difficulty adding 
the statement that its leaves were like those 

The analysis these corresponding passages illustrates very clearly the 
method used Wyer compiling his herbal—a method almost identi- 
cal with the one employed adapting the Kalender Shepherdes for 
his Compost For the herbal Wyer, drawing upon few 
other sources, introduced supplementary material not found his basic 
text, but otherwise the method was the same, was the compiler’s igno- 
rance the subject being discussed. Even the section Cyclamen” 
Pyles regard the strongest argument for Wyer’s text being derived 
from independent manuscript having common source with the 
manuscript used Banckes, fits perfectly with the theory that Wyer 


the same point Wyer inserted still another property not noted Banckes, which 
doubt discovered the same reference work that informed him that anise increased 
the flow milk; namely, that anise stirred sexual desire. 

have consulted all the works listed note 16, and Turner’s The names herbes. 

Note also how the explicit statement Banckes that the seed somewhat broad 
the orage seed becomes Wyer merely that the seed somewhat like the seed 
orage. Here again the habit juggling with the wording the text changes clear 
statement vague one. 


For Wyer’s method compiling the Compost see Lathrop, Some Rogueries 
Robert Wyer,” especially pp. 361-63. 
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was augmenting and Banckes’s printed text casual refer- 
ence other books and manuscripts. The section reads: 


Banckes 


Culamen. 

This callyd Hertnote, Dylnote, Skykte 
Halyworte. hathe leuys lyke 
Fenell with whyte flowres small 
stalke. growethe woodes med- 
owes. His vertue ete awaye dede 
flesshe. This herbe put sore that 
lackethe here, wyll restore the here 
and hele place. (Sig. 


yer 
Cidamum. 
Cidamum Herbe called Hertnote, 
Dylnote, Flete Haleworte, this 
hath leues lyke Fenel, and whyte 
flowers and small stalkes, and groweth 
woodes and medowes. The vertue 
that wyll fetche away deade fleshe. 
Also this herbe put sore 
place that lacked heer, heleth and 


restoreth heer, this hote and drye. 
(Sig. 

Wyer was understandably puzzled what found Banckes, and 
could make nothing whatever the garbled terms and 
The compiler the herbal, more intelligent 
workman, wisely omitted the section altogether. But Wyer, assume 
had hand for consultation fifteenth-century manuscript correspond- 
ing text MS. Laud. 553, would find there: Cidamum corpenote 
for eorthenote] dillnote slyte halywort. This herbe 
hath leues ylich fenel whyte floures small stalk groweth 
nevertheless regarded better choice than cula- 
men”; but Banckes’s seemed make more sense than 
“corpenote.” however, being obsolete Old English word, 
was more intelligible Wyer than the skykte found Banckes. 
So, assuming that the initial was mistake for concocted the word 
all this was merely following his usual procedure solv- 
ing difficulties combination the casual inspection other texts 
and rough guesswork. Indeed, the differences between Banckes’s and 
Wyer’s texts here, elsewhere, are typical Wyer’s notorious system 
compiling popular handbooks appropriating much found 
useful other men’s works and disguising them his own. 

much for Wyer’s methods and the genesis the herbal attrib- 
uted Macer. The evidence here presented justifies describing this 


This the reading the Huntington copy, but the facsimile the British Museum 
copy printed Larkey and Pyles reads with the inverted. this mis- 
print had not been corrected the copy Banckes that Wyer used would have 
found the term even more incomprehensible. 
Quoted Cockayne, Leechdoms, III, 321. 
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herbal clumsy revision and augmentation Banckes’s text, made 
with the intent misleading the prospective purchaser. The other 
herbals—the so-called and groups—have more 
honorable genealogy. Robert Redman, who reprinted Banckes’s quarto 
octavo format, added degrees” for few herbs the beginning 
the alphabet, but made other changes—not even correcting such mis- 
prints have not seen the editions printed the 
about the same time Redman’s, Robert Copland and John 
may well that after Banckes’s privilege expired all three 
these printers brought out reprints his Herball, either with without 
his consent. Redman’s edition descends direct line Elizabeth Red- 
man, his widow, and then William Middleton, who took over Red- 
man’s business when she gave the Their editions, already 
noted, were page-for-page reprints Redman’s. 

Middelton’s death 1547, William Powell married his widow and 
took over his business. 1550 Powell brought out the first edition 
the herbal. The full title reads: lytel herball the proper- 
ties herbes newely amended corrected, with certayne addicions 
the ende the boke, declaryng what herbes hath influence certaine 
Sterres and constellations, wherby may chosen the beast most luckye 
tymes and dayes their ministracion, accordynge the Moone being 
the signes heauen, the which dayly appoynted the Almanacke, 
made gathered the yere our Lorde god the xii day 
February Anthonye Askham Phisycyon. This herbal is, for the most 
part, faithful reprint the Middleton edition Banckes’s text, with 
none the constant shifting phraseology found Wyer, for Powell 
rightly considered that was merely publishing new edition one 
his own books. Powell’s edition nevertheless properly described the 
title-page amended and corrected,” for has been revised 
conscientious and intelligent editor, who preferred omit the 
passages was unable with confidence reduce some sort sense. 
also rearranged the sections better alphabetical order, made several 


Mentioned Larkey and Pyles, xi, who state that copy, not recorded the 
Short-Title Catalogue, the Bodleian Library. They apparently did not compare its 
text with that the other editions. 

Noted William Herbert his edition Joseph Ames’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties (1785), 317. From Herbert’s collation this edition appears correspond 
Redman’s. 

Thomas Petytt, who printed edition 1541, seems also have had share with 
Middleton some the books formerly printed Redman. Cf. Cowley, The 
Abridgments the Statutes, The Library, 4th Ser., XII (1931), 141-47. 
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additions, and corrected number the whole, his revision, 
though not always thorough, was usually competent—quite different from 

Anthony Askham (or Ascham) may have been the editor who made 
these revisions, but the chances are that Powell himself was the reviser 
and intended ascribe Askham only the addicions the ende the 
These additions, however, are not present any known copy 
lytel herball; but the same year, 1550, Powell printed treatise 
Askham which was noted Maunsell’s Catalogue but has neither been 
recorded the Short-Title Catalogue nor fully described any bibli- 
ographer. Yet apparently unique copy listed follows the cata- 
logue The Printed Books the Library the Hunterian Museum 
the University Glasgow: 

litell treatyse astronomy, very necessary for physyke and surgerye, 
declarynge what herbes, and all kynde medecynes are appropryate and vnder 
the influence the planetes. And also the partes and members the bodye 
thereto correspondynge, and howe shall brynge the vertue the heuens and 


nature the sters euery parte mans bodye beynge 8°. 
Wyllyam Powell, 


This may well the treatise which Powell intended bind the end 
the herbal, for, judge from the title, would fulfill the description 
the additions that are mentioned the title-page lytel herball. 

complete this survey the printing history Banckes’s Herball, 
few words should said concerning the copies containing the additions 
C.” The text all these, judge from the edition have 
examined (Short-Title Catalogue No. 4729), the collation the edition 
printed for Kitson,” and the descriptions the earlier editions given 
Larkey and merely page-for-page reprint the earlier 
octavos, going back through Middleton’s Redman’s. Four leaves 
were added take care the additional sections, which were variously 
placed the different editions. William Copland—almost certainly the 
C.” whom the additions are ascribed—printed the book, not only 
for himself but also for other booksellers: Wyght, Kitson, and Kele. The 
dates these editions are uncertain, but Joseph Ames gives August, 


See Larkey and Pyles, pp. xviii-xix, and the notes the transcription, especially 
those pp. 10, 11, 23, and 24. 

The Seconde parte the Catalogue English printed Bookes (London, 1595), 

Glasgow, 1930, 26. 

See the Britwell Sale Catalogue for March 30, 1925, No. 158. 

Pp. xiv-xv. 
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1552, for the edition printed Copland for Richard the late 
1550’s John Kynge reprinted the treatise tor group booksellers which 
included John Walley and Abraham 

Although the Copland editions were page-for-page reprints the 
earlier octavos Banckes’s they corrected few misprints. 
risus,” and under Consolida media the Banckes was changed 
Methyn,” alteration that had the authority The grete 
Between November 30, 1560, and March 1561, John Kynge, who had 
printed the latest edition the Banckes-Copland text, entered under his 
name the Stationers’ Register The grete herball and lytel herball, 
the latter being the herbal first printed Powell 1550. 
Early 1561 Kynge issued editions both these works. 

With Kynge’s edition 1561 the printing history this group 
inexpensive popular herbals apparently ends, although even later edition 
may some day come light. 1562 the first two parts the more 
accurate and scholarly herbal William Turner were available Eng- 
lish, and other scholarly herbals were follow. For thirty-six years, 
however, the insatiable appetite unlearned English readers for cheap 
manual herb lore had proved profitable more than one bookseller. 
Banckes’s the first the market, had fathered varied prog- 
eny. spite its numerous misprints and the many hopelessly confused 
passages its text, had been reprinted, errors and all, least fifteen 
times, include the slightly refurbished editions William Copland. 
More than this, the unscrupulous Robert Wyer had been impressed 
its commercial value, and had used the basis for inferior piratical 
compilation his own. Twenty-five years after its first appearance 
William Powell had revised with some care, adding supplementary 
treatise the physician Anthony Askham. Such was the eagerness 
the literate middle classes for cheap books useful knowledge that they 
avidly bought whatever the publishers offered them. Not until the middle 
the sixteenth century, when competent English scholars began 
write first-class textbooks for the general reader, did the inferior manuals 


the earlier period begin gradually superseded newer and 
sounder scientific works. 


Typographical Antiquities (1785), 355. Ames based his information copy 
the volume his own library, but copy this edition can now traced. 

The Short-Title Catalogue erroneously states that this book was entered John 
Kynge 1560-61. The work entered the Stationers’ Register (ed. Arber, 153) 
lytel herball; that is, the herbel. 


Chap. 135. The “Askham” herbal also changes Bothyn” Maythin.” 
Ed. Arber, 153. 


ENGLISH MILITARY SURGERY DURING THE AGE 
ELIZABETH 


HENRY WEBB 


England, during the sixteenth century, the army doctor, unlike his 
modern counterpart who has prestige, rank, and relatively adequate pay, 
was not important man. Every band company 150 men had 
who was generally obtained one two ways. was sent 
the army the Company Barbers and Surgeons, was impressed 
the particular captain needing his services. any case, possessed 
neither rank nor distinction, and his wages, during the greater portion 
Elizabeth’s reign, amounted only twelve pence day, sum equivalent 
that received the company the late eighties, this sum 
was increased twenty pence, still considerably less than the wages 
lieutenant captain who received two and four shillings 

spite this raise, however, the surgeon remained something 
nonentity, being consistently classed with drummers, trumpeters, and 
smiths. Hardly letter emanating from the Privy Council called attention 
surgeon without mentioning the same breath, were, musician 
artificer some sort. Typical many such letters was one sent 
1589 the Maiour the Cyttie London and all other 
Maiours, Sheriffes, Justices the Peace, it, the addressees were 
ordered aid and assist the impresting and taking trumpettours, 
drummers, fifers, surgeons and armorours,” the authors the letter appar- 
ently seeing incongruity placing menders breast-plates and menders 
bones the same 

Occasionally, surgeons were assigned elements larger than com- 
panies and, result, received greater compensation for their services. 
Ireland, for instance, they were maintained certain stipends given 
them the Lord Deputy and Councellors, and the Chief Officers, 
Captains, and Commanders the army, out their private purses, 


See Instructions given July 1559, Thomas, Earl Sussex, Deputy Ireland,” 
Carew Manuscripts, 285. These same pays were effect 1576 and 1577. II, 
44, 

Calendar State Papers, Foreign (July December 1588), 44. 

Acts the Privy Council, XVII, 27-28. For similar letters, see ibid., XII, 216, 232; 
XVII, 201-202; XVII, 122, 350; XXI, 22. 
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according the rates agreed upon their voluntary One 
William Kelly, the Surgeon-General new and imposing title) sent over 
1579, received 2s. day—a lieutenant’s pay—, getting 2d. from one 
captain, 1d. from another, etc. until the full sum was collected. time 
war, this sum was increased somewhat. 1595, the surgeon received 
allowance one man’s pay out every company then Ireland. Since 
footman’s pay was eight pence per day and since there were approxi- 
mately eighteen companies Ireland during this period, the surgeon 


obtained 12s. day, three times much captain.* 1599, this 
amount was raised 13s. 4d.° 


Although this may seem like good pay, must remembered that 
there were seldom more than two surgeons assigned the entire army 
stationed Ireland. Consequently, the burden their work must have 
been almost insupportable. they obtained assistants, they paid for them 
out their own pockets, and what medicines and instruments they had 
were supplied, not the queen, but Moreover, there was 
but one army hospital all Ireland, and that one was not constructed 
until the turn the century. This hospital (described two letters 


written Lord Burghley Sir Henry Dockwra September and 
December 1600) was 


within the walls old church made fit and commodious contain twenty- 
eight beds, and kitchen and other The charge governing the 
house was committed overseer and other officers, and contribution 4d. 
month allowed from every man’s pay maintain (on the basis eighteen 
companies, this would approximately six pounds). But any man will say 
that all the sick men were not relieved it, must acknowledge that, for know 
the best hospital London cannot contain all the sick men that army, nor was 
held fit that such infectious men should brought there; for the hurt 
men (of whom there greater hope) should not only danger death 
‘his wounds received service, but the infectious disease others (of whom 
the tenth man doth not 


State Papers, (1600-1601), 241. 

Acts the Privy Council, XX, 107-108. 

For instance, two surgeons sent Ireland 1599 were given twenty pounds order 
“furnyshe themselves with divers necessaryes, for the better performance their 
charge and service.” But the sum was later deducted out their severall enter- 
taynments.” William Clowes, speaking surgeons “in her Maiesties seruice, with 
Generall Norice Sir Frauncis Drake,” wrote that they were poore men, and 
poore deed, that some them went out very slenderly furnished: some with little 
Chirurgerie stuffe schollers satchell...” prooued practise for all young Chirurgians 
(1588), 

Calendar State Papers, Ireland (1600-1601), pp. 113, 406. 
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can readily understood that men were not anxious serve their 
queen under such circumstances. Good surgeons, loath leave profitable 
civilian practices for the pittance offered them the army, were obtained 
only with difficulty. William Clowes, who served under the Earl 
Leicester the Low Countries,* scornfully condemned his unpatriotic 
colleagues who tried wriggle out appointments the army: 


And what shall sayd some, which not long since haue beene commaunded 
prepare themselues, and with all speede serue her Maiesty the Warres, 
then presently with many solemne circumstances, did desire excused, pro- 
testing, that they had knowledge let the seruices 
once furnished with sufficient Surgeons, which oftentimes very hard do, 
then they begin shake their chaines, and keepe stirre, that they can cure that 
which all the best Chirurgions London elsewhere forsake, 


Unfortunately, even when the army had its full complement surgeons, 
soldiers were not always well cared for. Shirkers, such Clowes con- 
demns above, made possible for dangerously ignorant quacks fill 
medical posts. anonymous Physick and Chirurgerie,” 
writing commendatory epistle Clowes’ prooued practise for all 
young Chirurgians, complained that the lack proper medical and surgi- 


cal knowledge among army practitioners many poore Souldyer(s) 
full deere.” 


For when they haue been anyway maymed indangered with losse life 
limme, then comes the bare singlesoled Surgeon, rightly tearmeth them, 
and what arte knowes not, yet something must attempt, treading 
his old cowpath, though were healing broken head, plastering 
kibed heele, hauing one two boxes greene Salues, with plaster Diachilon, 
and greene grasse Melilot, with their motheaten Musilage, and these are good 
forsooth for all sores, and committeth the health the patient the mayne 
chance, miserable thing, that warlike men should first fall into the hands men, 
and afterward were massacred such ignorant 


Clowes also condemned these “straglers, which did thrust themselues 
into Captaines bands for principall 


perswaded (he wrote) there bee killed such wicked practisers, then 


there are many times slayne the sword the enemie many them. 
doe practise their malignant corrosiue, byting gnawing medicines, the vtter 
subuertion and ouerthrow their patients. 


Clowes, op. cit., 36. also served France and with the navy, DNB (1887), 
XI, 

Clowes, Epistle the Reader, 

pp. 36-37. 
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Clearly, six things, least, were needed rectify this intolerable 
situation: (1) greater pay for company surgeons, (2) assistants for 
surgeons attached larger elements, (3) medicine and surgical instru- 
ments supplied the government, (4) system for weeding out quacks 
from the honest practitioners, (5) adequately equipped 
hospitals, and (6) publication manuals dealing with military medicine 
and surgery. these six, only the last was attempted the sixteenth 
century. William Clowes published his prooued practise for all young 
Chirurgians (1588, 1591, 1596), the only work specifically written 
Elizabethan England “for young practizers Chirurgerie which 
followe the warres either Sea other books, not written 
precisely for military doctors but which contained material which would 
have been useful them, were Thomas Gale’s Certaine workes 
chirurgerie (1563, 1586) and George Baker’s The composition making 
the oil called Oleum Magistral (1574). study these three books 
will throw added light military surgery during the Age Elizabeth. 


Thomas Gale (1507-1587), who was member the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company, had seen action Muttrell France (1544) and, under 
Philip Spain, the siege St. Quentin was therefore 
well qualified any Englishman write military surgery. Dedi- 
cated Lord Robert Dudley, his Certaine workes chirurgerie was 
divided into four parts: 


Enchiridion, containing the cure wounds, fractures, 
dislocations. 

excellent treatise the wound made with Gunshot, which 
confuted the grose opinion Iohn Vigo, Brunswicke, Alfonsus 
Ferrius, and others. 

Antidotarie containing the principall and secret medicines 
vsed the arte Chirurgerie. 


these four parts, only the second and third are particular interest 
our study, the first being merely discussion “the sure grounds 
principles Chirurgerie,” and the fourth sixteenth-century version 
our modern pharmacopoeia. 

the Enchiridion” and the gunshot treatise, Gale endeavored 


DNB (1889), XX, 378. 
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discuss the treatment every kind wound with which was familiar, 
drawing upon his own knowledge well upon such 
Galen and Avicenna, Hippocrates and Albucasis. Cures were given for 
and deepe wounds veins, arteries, nerves, sinews, 
which are fixed thorns, splints wood, arrow heads, Gun- 
shot, such like,” wounds the bones, head, face, stomach, intestines, 
etc. also discussed the different approach necessary when dealing with 
broysid, crusshed wounds,” well “the cure those 
that are burnt with Gunne and the amputation legs and arms. 

One his most interesting chapters dealt with determining the location 
hidden wounds, which cannot wel perceiued.” 


you shall know deep what part hurt [he wrote], these signes 
following. the braine being wounded shall voide scomme and fome the 
mouth, the heart wounded, there issueth out bloud blacke coulour. 
the lungs wounded, the bloud like scomme. But the stommacke perced, 
the meate indigested commeth out. like manner the intestines being wounded, 
the odour issueth the vrine floweth out wounds the 


The last-named wound, that the bladder, noted being fatal. 

Gale’s explanation the proper method healing wound made with 
gunshot illuminating; some respects, far more modern than 
might expected the period. The wound, said, should cleaned 
not onely shot, yron, splintes, shiuers wood, cloth, dust, oyle, 
such lyke: But also the cloddes bloud, mattier, brosed flesh.” neces- 
sary, incision should made with pair scissors enlarge the 
opening, and the foreign matter should drawn out with tonges, 
Then mixture Precipitate Mercurie” and simple oyle, 
oyle Roses, with butter, freshe Barowes grease” should 

But the most fascinating chapter far the one amputations. 
exhorted surgeons hold consultations with others before removing 
arm leg make sure that such operation was absolutely neces- 
sary. Once removal was decided upon, the surgeon should determine 
whether not the cut should above below the knee (or 
the case arm, the elbow). the latter instance, noted that the 
cut should made good hande bredth beneath the knee. shall 
the partie haue resting place stylt goe vppon.” Even more 
were amputated than foot, the cut should made the same 


Thomas Gale, Certaine Workes Chirurgerie (1586), 38. 
pp. 37, 70. 
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place because “the rest his legge should but trouble vnto him.” 
Moreover, “the paine will all one, and the daunger least that 
When amputating above the knee, the cut should made three 
fingers 

Gale realized that with operation painful and shocking, the 
patient needed certain amount psychological preparation, and 
urged “before you make anie incision, put the partie verie good com- 
fort, declaring vnto him, that the feare much more than the paine.” 
also recommended that the patient’s eyes 

The usual method stopping the flow blood after amputation 
was apply hot iron the stump. Gale, however, recommended 
powder composed the following 


Rec. Aluminis succarini, Thuris, Arsenici, 
Ana. ij. Calcis viui. vi. vnees. 

Bole armoniack, halfe vne. Puluis 
Alcamisticus, 


Gale had another invention. Where was necessary take off fingers 
toes, wrote that instead using saw, had pinsons 
nippe the bone sunder.” 


George Baker (1540-1600), who published his book eleven years after 
Gale’s first edition, did not have the military experience his predecessor. 
But was member the Barber-Surgeons’ Company and had con- 
siderable practice London. Besides his book Oleum Magistrale, 
published four other volumes, three which were translations. They 
were (1) translation the Evonymus Conrad Gesner under the title 
The newe jewell health (1576), (2) Antidotarie select medicine 
(1579), (3) Guido’s Questions, and (4) translation 
Vigo’s Chirurgical works. Only his first book The Composition and 
making Oleum Magistrale considered the treatment wounds 
which soldiers were most likely suffer. 

The origin this pretious was Spain among the 
the Moors), people well versed “the properties herbs and 
generally the art Their famous oil was composed ten 
ingredients: white wine, olive oil, Hypericum, Cardui benedicti, Valerian, 


George Baker, The Composition making the moste excellent and pretious Oil 
called Oleum (1574). See his Preface, 
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Sage, Venice turpentine, Olibanum, Myrrha, and Sanguis draconis, and 
ungent made from was composed equal parts the oil, Venice 
turpentine, and new 

According Baker, Oleum Magistrale was well nigh magical its 
powers, curing such diverse things Hargubush 
shot, Cankers, paine the Raines, Apostumes, Hemerhoids, olde 
pain the Joints and Gout, and indifferently all maner 
should applied “seething hot” wound which had first been 
cleaned with piping hot mixture white wine and When 
wound pierced through arm leg, Baker advised using tents both 
sides order purge the wound Contusion brused blood.” 
Such wound, noted, should washed and dressed twice day. 
the wound happened “through body,” warned the attending 
surgeon “tye tent with thread lest should slip into the body and 
anoy the Patient.” 

Baker’s detailed discussion the method cure Wounds the 
and stop pain them illuminating, and one inclined 
wonder how many soldiers fighting the Low Countries and Ireland 
submitted this treatment. the wound, the surgeon should put one 
the following: oil turpentine and alcohol; euphorbia and sulpher, 
very sulphuric acid and alcohol. And round about 
the place,” should put composed vinegar, farina, 
and camomile. 


this order the paine dooth not ceasse [Baker wrote], you shall apply 
speedily hot seething Oil with lint beeing dipt it, well the botome the 
edges the wound; which must doon two three times one dressing, for 
this kinde Cauterization: you shall ceasse the pain, reason the burning 
the Oile, the Nerues Tendons dooth loose their sensible 


also discussed skull fractures, shoulder, arm and leg wounds, and 
large wounds the partes, vnder the arme holes, the bought 
the arme, wrists the hammes, groynes.” The latter type, 
noted, should stitched “leauing Orifice the lower parte 
therof for giue issue the matter.” 

Moreover, this volume contained third Book the compo- 
sition medicens” and togither certain errors 
which the Chirurgians One the errors noted was the 
treatment veneral diseases, about which Baker knew more than his 


pp. 1-2, 4-5. 
See his title-page. pp. 32-33. 
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contemporaries. Another was operating for hernia. Baker cautioned 
against the common practise butcherly away the testicles 
cure for rupture. His book concluded with declaration the 
waights and mesures vsed and with several commendatory 
poems John Banister and William Clowes. 


William Clowes (1540?-1604) had more extensive military experience 
than Thomas Gale. 1563 was surgeon the army commanded 
Ambrose Earl Warwick, France, and 1585 was the Low 
Countries under Leicester the same capacity. also served several 
years the navy, and was with the fleet which defeated the Spanish 
Armada 1588. When not with the armed forces, practiced 
London, being member the Barber-Surgeons’ Company and member 
the surgical staff St. Bartholomew’s 

Like Baker, published other works besides his prooued practise 
for all young Chirurgians. These were morbo Gallico (1579) and 
right frutefull and approued treatise for the artificiall cure the struma 
(1602). 

Clowes’ prooued practise was written the benefit all young 
practizers chirurgery,” but was especial value military surgeons 
that was replete with remedies for made with Gunshot, 
Sword, Dagger, Harbard, Pike, this respect, was 
similar the works Gale and Baker, but was unlike their works 
that presented the author’s personal account many successful cures. 
The book also contained the translation Spanish treatise venereal 
diseases which had been published earlier morbo Gallico. 

The various cures which Clowes effected both the army and home 
were all interesting, and many them were very strange. described 
one which involved treating man whose own gun had exploded his 
face and had made great wound vpon his chinne, caried away good 
part the manduble and teeth moreover did rent his hand three 
partes very greatly told another, rapier wound the 
thigh, the cure which was somewhat hard and difficult, reason 
(the patient) was further touched with the french Again 


reported the case man who was wounded the right eye with 


DNB (1887), XI, 132-134. 
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One the most engrossing accounts, however, described the cure 
soldier who still retained shot which had been fired him three years 
before. According Clowes, the man was shot the bottome his 
bellie the left side, and the bullet passed through and rested the right 
buttocke neere vnto Anum, became Fistula hard cura- 
Clowes conceded that the task removing the bullet would 
difficult because its position probation nor could 
determined. tried first all and remooue the callous 
hardnesse which was invironed about the circuits compasse the 
hollownes the fistula” the application two specially prepared 
powders. was partly successful this endeavor, but the fistula had 
many “crekes that the bullet still could not located. 
order reach the bottom the fistula, decided use liquid 
instead powder, stopping the orifice for twenty-four hours once 
the liquid was induced. This treatment caused pain and swelling 
the buttock nere vnto Here made incision and recovered 
the 

Clowes’ description the method for amputating mortified cor- 
rupt” legs and arms was expansion Gale’s account, which 
generously referred. Realizing that such operations were fraught with 
danger, suggested that the patient given “some good exhortation 
the Minister Preacher” fortify him spiritually for the ordeal; 
was fortified physically taking broth two hours before the 
amputation. 

During the operation, would necessary for the surgeon 
assisted three strong men, one hold the patient’s arms, one his leg 
above the incision point, and one his leg below the incision point. The 
second man’s hands, Clowes warned, should large with good gripe” 
able stop the flow blood. The actual cutting should 
done boldly with stedie and quick hand.” Once the leg was removed, 
mixed with finely cut rabbit’s hair and egg white 
should applied the stump curtail the bleeding, the large veins 

There doubt that, judged sixteenth-century standards, Clowes 
was excellent surgeon. According his own account, when was 
serving the Low Countries “there did not dye, remembrance, 
one man that was then hurt with gunshot, that was not first wounded 
This astounding record view the high death rate 
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among soldiers this time. Part Clowes’ success may attributed 
his equipment, which described length that other doctors sent 
the army might benefit from his experience. 

army surgeon’s chest should contain suppuratives, Mundifying 
drying Medicines,” Vngents for burning with Gunpowder,” syrups, 
waters, electuaries, pills, lotions for sore mouths, Powders restraine 
great fluxes bloud,” eggs. should also supplied with splints, tape, 
cupping boxing glasses, chafing dish, mortar and pestle, Blood 
saw, incision knife, needles, Catlin,” cauterizing 
irons, trepan, certain birds’ bills (to used tweezers, etc.), syringe, 
With such assortment medicines, instruments, and acces- 
sories, young surgeon was ready the the service 
his queen. 


pp. 87-92. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND THE COMMON COLD 


MAYERSON 


Macauley, who writes the account St. Kilda set out with preju- 
dice against prejudice, and wanted smart modern thinker and yet 
affirms for truth, that when ship arrives there all the inhabitants are 
seized with Boswell quotes this remark part conversation 
which occurred 1768 when was urging Samuel Johnson visit the 
Hebrides with him (1). (Johnson) reviewed his promise coming 
the Hebrides, but said would content himself with seeing one two 
the most curious The visit was actually made some five years 
later and detailed Boswell the Journal Tour the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson. Uniortunately, however, the trip did not include 
St. Kilda. 

St. Kilda island, probably the core Tertiary volcano, lying 
about miles west the Sound Harris the Outer Hebrides. Cliffs 
rise sheer out deep water, making the island inaccessible except 
landing place the southeast. According Heathcote (2) the earliest 
mention the island charter granted John, Lord the Isles, 
his son, Reginald, and confirmed King Robert about the middle 
the fourteenth century. Reginald’s elder brother, Godfrey, presumably 
gave St. Kilda (also known Hirta) the Laird Haries,” 
McLeod, and the island remained possession the McLeod family 
since that time. The number inhabitants St. Kilda has varied from 
250 the end the seventeenth century the end the nineteenth 
century.* this time the natives cultivated about acres potatoes, 

Presented meeting the History Medicine Society Tulane University 
Louisiana, October 23, 1942. 

**From the Department Physiology, School Medicine, Tulane University 
Louisiana, New Orleans. 

The fluctuation population has been variously explained. According Macauley 
the island was visited epidemic smallpox about 1730 which left only four adults 
and twenty-six orphans twenty-one families. Heathcote recounts some the native 
legendary explanations. Two men, Dugan and Ferchar, plotted kill all the inhabi- 
tants. Having induced them take sanctuary the church false alarm the 
approach fleet men-of-war, they set fire the building. Under the impression 
that all had perished, they looked forward being the sole possessors the island, but 
retribution came with the arrival boat the spring, when old woman, who had 
escaped from the fire and concealed herself cave, came forward and was able 
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oats and barley and kept about thousand sheep and few head cattle. 
They caught birds for their oil and feathers and for food and wove coarse 
tweed which was sent the mainland. The island has always been inac- 
cessible for least eight months the year. Even the early part 
this century, steamer traffic was possible only June, July and August. 
Previously, the chief and often the only contact between St. Kilda and 
the mainland was the annual visit the McLeod Steward collect the 
rent. Until 1877, none the natives understood anything but Gaelic. 
The British Government attempted various times improve their 
situation building schools, docks, etc., but the results did not seem 
justify the effort, and 1930, the remaining inhabitants were trans- 
ferred the mainland Argyllshire, Scotland. 

The account which Johnson refers the History St. Kilda writ- 
ten 1764 Reverend Kenneth Macauley, great uncle Thomas 
Babington Macauley (3). Macauley was sent St. Kilda the Society 
for Propagating Christian catechise the natives with 
conscientious exactness, preach among them oft could without 
manifest inconvenience, and see into the state the charity school 
there another reason was collect all the observations could 
make that any degree thought worthy being communicated the 
evident from his report that one the matters 
was inquire into the truth the account Martin who, 1698, wrote 
the curious manner which epidemics colds started and spread 
St. Kilda. 

Martin his Late Voyage St. Kilda, the Remotest all the 
Hebrides, Western Islands Scotland discussed the health the 
natives him during his stay the island the previous 


year (4): 


They generally have good voices and sound lungs; this the Solan-goose egg 
supped raw doth not little contribute; they are seldom troubled with cough, 
except the Steward’s landing, which less rare than firmly believed the 
inhabitants the adjacent isles. 


convict the ruffians their treachery. always one old woman who escapes these 
occasions, though difficult see why, unless that she more likely able 
fly the chimney broomstick. similar contingency, when the MacDonalds 
set fire church which large body MacLeods were assembled, one old woman 
was the only survivor. She also brought retribution the aggressors, she gave the 
alarm Dunvegan, and the MacLeods, falling upon their foes while they were rejoicing 
over their treacherous victory, slew them man. The bodies were ranged alongside 
stone wall, which was then overturned top them wherefore the engagement 
called the battle the wall” unto this day.” 
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Those St. Kilda upon the whole, gave this following account: That they 
always contracted cough upon the Stewart’s landing; and that proved great 
deal more troublesome the night-time, they then discharging great phlegm; this 
indisposition continues for some ten, twelve, fourteen days; the most sovereign 
remedy against the disease their great and beloved catholicon, the gibain, 
the fat their fowls, with which they stuff the stomach the Solan-Goose 
fashion pudding, this they put the infusion oat meal, which their lan- 
guage they call brochan, but not effectual now the beginning because 
the repeated use it. told them plainly, that thought all this notion infec- 
tion was but mere fancy; and that least could not always hold; which they 
seemed offended, saying, that never any before the minister and myself was 
heard doubt the truth it, which was plainly demonstrated upon the landing 
every boat; adding further, that every design was always for some end, but here 
there was room for any, where nothing could proposed. But for the confirma- 
tion the whole, they appealed the case infants the breast, who were 
likeways very subject this cough, but could not capable affecting it, and 
therefore their opinion, they were infected such lodge their 
There were scarce young old the island whom did not examine this head, 
and all agreed the confirmation it. They add further that when any foreign 
goods are brought thither, then the cough longer duration than otherwise. 
They remark, that the fever had been among those the Stewart’s retinue, 
though before their arrival there, some the inhabitants are infected with 
was remarkable that, after this infected cough was over, strangers and the 
inhabitants St. Kilda making the number about two hundred and fifty 
though had frequently assembled upon the occasion divine service, yet neither 
young old among all did much once cough more. 


Macauley confirmed Martin’s report every detail. After quoting it, 
continues, 


This the account which Mr. Martin gave this infection the year 1697. 
The same account has been often confirmed many parish, whose 
veracity had occasion call question: and never knew the inhabitants 
have once escaped this contagion. The honorable reverend society and some 
ingenious gentlemen, who joined suspicion the truth this fact, 
recommended inquire into very particularly. And can assure them and 
the public, that every man St. Kilda, and every man Harries that ever visited 
St. Kilda, are unanimous affirming true. Though testimony may 
serve corroborate fact, which once could not believe cannot deny without 
committing trespass against truth. 

When landed, all the inhabitants except two women child bed, enjoyed 
perfect health, and continued for two days. began conclude, with 
pleasure, that visit could them injury. But concealed suspicions, 
that might not tempt them impose upon me, order prevent from detect- 
ing trick, which was perhaps originally contrived for some political ends, (to 
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justify, for instance, their aversion strangers, who often come oppress them) 
and continued for ages afterwards, from pride which makes mankind reluctant 
confess, that they were either ignorantly designedly mistaken. This far-fetched 
suspicion had foundation: the St. Kildians are fond strangers, and 
that trick this kind, supposing that could assign sufficient 
cause for contriving it, could carried the whole community artfully, 
prevent discovery for many years. But doubts and suspicions were 
soon removed. the third day after landed, some the inhabitants discovered 
evident symptoms violent cold, such hoarseness, coughing, discharging 
phlegm, etc. and eight days, they were all infected with this uncommon disease, 
attended some with severe headaches and feverish that with reject- 
ing the most convincing all evidence, the evidence senses, was not able 
suspect that their complaints that time, were either feigned imaginary. 


Macauley then attempts explain the sudden onset the epidemic: 


Before went the island, was willing imagine, upon the supposition that 
this strange distemper that gets among the people such occasions, that those 
only who assisted dragging the boat land, and must have wrought themselves 
onto great heat, have rendered themselves very susceptible such 
disorder, were the only persons affected; but upon strict examination, found 
that the whole body the people, they who stayed home, well those who 
laboured hard assisting the strangers, were seized with it. 

Another conjecture had fondly entertained, that the violent agitation which the 
people this island had thrown themselves frequently overacting their part 
drawing the Harries boats land, must have made them obnoxious this 
severe cold, which might afterwards infect those who stayed home, was sufh- 
ciently refuted very plain argument. Some his Majesty’s troops had occa- 
sion land Hirta, the year 1764, and though the natives gave them manner 
assistance, nor were then consequence overheated, violent exertion 
their strength, nor hurt the salt water; the same time certain, least 
the natives and some the Stewart’s servants, who were then St. Kilda, told 
that the cold above described attacked them with uncommon fury; and the St. 
Kildians, shall have occasion observe below, without any prejudice their 
health, undergo greater hardships and fatigues almost every day, than occasions 
this kind. gentleman skill, who favored with his opinion, calls this 
cold annual epidemic, which will return periodically, whether strangers visit 
the island not. true, indeed, that the Steward obliged visit this island 
sometime between the end April and the beginning September, quite 
inaccessible any other season the year; but sometimes lands here May, 
sometimes June, July and August, and not very strange, that annual 
epidemic should return May, the Steward lands that month, but not until 
the month August the Steward delays his visit long? And not equally 
strange that should return three four times the summer season, the steward 
should land oft, and only once, they have more visits from him? The pres- 
ent Steward’s brother, who clergyman our church, and man great 
learning and veracity, told that saw the inhabitants St. Kilda seized with 
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this cold three different times, upon the landing his father’s boat often, the 
space eight weeks. 


Macauley dismisses very improbable and indeed quite unaccount- 
the idea that the quantity fresh air which the stranger carries 
about him, the smell his clothes, breath, could affect the natives, 
for, says he, the smell their houses, clothes, and breath, very offen- 
sive stranger uneasy when St. Kildian near him, and for two 
three days breathes thick loathsome air.” would find easier 
believe that the stranger would affected with some uncommon disor- 
der his landing. concludes: confess was long skeptic 
the reality this but the account which Mr. Martin gave 
1697, the repeated assurances given men understanding and undis- 
puted veracity, above all, ocular demonstration, convinced that 
doubts were ill-founded. There are many appearances nature which are 
unaccountable us, and which must ever remain ignorant; and 
fact which cannot accounted for, may supported evidences which 
will force conviction. 

more adult persons this island are remarkably healthy, and 
less subject than others 

the face this clear and decisive description, difficult explain 
Johnson’s attitude, particularly since Macauley’s report was but verifi- 
cation that Martin’s, which approved. His skepticism was 
undoubtedly colored his cordial dislike Macauley, whom visited 
with Boswell August 27, 1773. After being presented with copy 
Macauley’s book the author, told Boswell that doubted whether 
Macauley had written and commented Crassus homo (5). And 
discussion the clergy about month later, referred Macauley 
most ignorant booby and the grossest The account 
the cold epidemic, however, appears have bothered him excessively, 
for October 1773, Boswell again reports, this evening (John- 
son) disputed the truth what said the people St. Kilda catch- 
ing cold whenever strangers come. ‘How can there (he said) 
physical effect without there being physical cause?’ added, laugh- 
ing arrival ship full strangers would kill them; for if, one 
stranger gives them one cold, iwo strangers must give them two colds; 
and proportion.’ wondered hear his ridicule this, had 
praised Macauley for putting his book, saying, that was manly 
him tell fact, however strange, himself believed it. said, the 


evidence was not adequate the improbability the thing; that 
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physician rather disposed incredulous, should St. Kilda, and 
report the fact, then would begin look about him. They said, was 
annually proved McLeod’s Steward, whose arrival all the inhabi- 
tants caught cold. jocularly remarked steward always comes 
demand something from them; and they fall acoughing. suppose 
the people Sky all take cold when Sir Alexander They said, 
came only summer. Johnson said, That out tenderness you. 
Bad weather and he, and the same time, would too much.’ 

interesting speculate what Johnson’s reaction would have 
been the more recent reports the physicians rather disposed 
who studied the cold” isolated communities. 
The epidemiological observations made these investigations, sponsored 
the International Health Division the Rockefeller Foundation, paral- 
lel those Martin and Macauley striking fashion (6). Experiments 
were conducted isolated communities Alabama, Labrador, the Virgin 
Islands and Spitzbergen. The latter study Paul and Freese particu- 
lar interest since provides situation which almost exactly parallel 
that existing St. Kilda and described Martin and Macauley. 
was made Longyear City, coal mining settlement, which the time 
the study (1930-1931) had population 507 inhabitants. The ship- 
ping season from months length, depending ice conditions, 
and there are contacts with the outside world during the remainder 
the year. Each summer, four five tourist ships anchor off the town 
and send their passengers ashore for few hours. addition these, 
there are always few calls fishing vessels and expeditions which come 
take coal and other supplies. Spitzbergen, St. Kilda, local 
history has that epidemics colds never break out before the ships 
start arrive and that there summer record where the community 
escaped infection. Thus Paul and Freese report that there were only four 
cases acute respiratory infection during March, April and May, 1931, 
and, with the exception doubtful case, none May. The first boat 
the 1931 season arrived M., May 23, bringing mail and fifty 
new workers from Norway. There were obvious cases colds among 
these arrivals, but one man was apparently the incubating stage, for 


Dr. Johnson evidently had question but that was well qualified discuss medical 
matters. Sir Humphry Rolleston (9) points out that was great dabbler physic 
undauntedly invaded its sacred realms, not only writing the proposals for, and 
articles not difficult identify in, Robert James’ Medical Dictionary (1743) three 
folio volumes, but giving advice, criticizing his friends the treatment their doctors 
adopted, and, occasion, prescribing.” 
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within few hours after landing showed all the classical signs 
fresh the evening May 25, about hours after the arrival 
the first boat, three cases developed the town, 
epidemic colds followed with explosive onset. the end the 
first month, seventy-five per cent were involved before the epidemic finally 
died out some six weeks later. 

Paul and Freese concluded from their bacteriological studies that the 
epidemic colds was probably due filterable virus the type 
described Dochez and Long. They believed that the virus remained 
the community throughout the year, but that during the period isola- 
tion, one patient did not seem able transmit the infection his neigh- 
bors. May, the community had lost what immunity had had and the 
explosive epidemic resulted. That persons who developed 
between February and May did not find sufficient number susceptible 
persons among their close contacts carry the infection, start 
epidemic before the arrival the first boat, they believe may due 
the fact that the group 500 persons was too small permit the etiologi- 
cal agent frequent enough transfers retain its original potency. They 
point out that the steamers arriving the summer bring the town not 
only the infective agent, but also considerable number susceptible 
persons. Once these persons cease arrive (usually mid-October) 
there community which practically everyone has had one recent 
attack more. 

The observations made Spitzbergen are similar those made 
St. Kilda that the same explanation probably holds for both locations. 
The incubation period, each case, was approximately hours and the 
epidemic developed rapidly. After the epidemic had subsided the popula- 
tion enjoyed period relative immunity from infection until new (and 
susceptible) persons arrived even though close contacts were maintained 
the holding divine service St. Kilda during the isolation period. 
Macauley, will recalled, dismissed the idea that the immersion the 
cold water incident drawing the boats was important etiological 
factor the development the since the St. Kildians were fre- 
quently exposed more rigorous conditions other times the year 
with seeming ill effects. Paul and Freese came the same conclusion, 
that exposure cold marked changes environment cannot them- 
selves initiate cold,” since the miners Longyear City were constantly 


subjected more rigorous exposure during the winter, yet extremely few 
developed colds.” 
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also interesting note that Burky and Smiley reporting 
epidemic tracheitis Labrador found that the older adults were entirely 
unaffected just Martin found St. Kilda. 

thus have, these recent studies, substantiation the unusually 
complete epidemiological observations Martin and Macauley. The 
physical which Johnson insisted was essential produce physi- 
cal effect has been suggested. That this supplementary evidence would 
have satisfied Johnson open conjecture. Heathcote writes that Bos- 
well once thought buying St. Kilda and when consulted his patron 
about it, the Doctor said: Pray do, sir. will and pass winter 
amid the blasts there. shall have fine fish, and will take some dried 
tongues with and some seems pity that the purchase was 
never consummated. Otherwise, sure, Johnson would have made the 
most checking Macauley’s account while enjoying his dried tongues. 
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WILLIAM HUNTER’S EDUCATION GLASGOW 
1731-1736 


FENWICK BEEKMAN 


William Hunter, when but thirteen years age, entered the College,” 
the University Glasgow was then commonly called, the autumn 
1731, order obtain his preliminary education before taking the 
study theology; for his father had decided that was enter the 
ministry the Scotch Kirk. The only first-hand information our pos- 
session concerning this period his life contained the following 


meager lines, written his friend and earliest biographer, Samuel Foart 
Simmons (1750-1813). 


the age fourteen his father sent him the college Glasgow. this 
seminary passed five years, and his prudent behaviour and diligence acquired 
the esteem the professors, and the reputation being good scholar. 

His father had designed him for the church, but the idea subscribing articles 
faith, was repugnant the liberal mode thinking had already adopted, 
that felt insuperable aversion his theological pursuits. 


This one short record concerning the five years that William Hunter 
resided Glasgow, while attending the University, provides with the 
only explanation for his refusal continue with his theological studies, 
and all subsequent biographers his have merely quoted this statement 
Simmons. seems pertinent, therefore, inquire into the possible 
motives which may have turned William Hunter away from the studies 
that were lead him life within the Church, and toward the career 
student medicine. Perhaps this may accomplished through 
inquiring into the university life Glasgow that time, learn possi- 
ble academic influence that might have swayed this young man 
making the decision that resulted this reversal his plans for career. 

William Hunter passed his childhood days his birthplace, Long 
Calderwood, small farmstead situated eight miles distant from Glasgow. 
was the seventh child and fourth son family ten children, 
whom three had died. The parents this humble family, John Hunter 
(1663?-1741) and Agnes Paul (1686?-1751), were unusual characters 
found lowly home. Though not rich worldly goods, they 
were God-fearing, self-respecting, honest citizens, possessing uncom- 
mon affection for their children. Although living small farm that 
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furnished but scanty subsistence, this hard working man and industrious 
woman possessed extraordinary ambition for their children’s future 
and seem have been willing make almost any sacrifice order 
provide suitable educations further their careers. Mrs. Hunter, whose 
father had been man some importance Glasgow, had received 
exceptional education and was position teach her children much 
that which can learned such home. From his mother, William 
received his early religious training and learned gentlemanly manners and 
many the cultural pursuits that day. When older, attended the 
grammar school each week-day East Kilbride, one mile distant from 
Long Calderwood, and the Sabbath accompanied the family the 
“Auld Kirk” the same town, where heard long sermons which 
the Scriptures were interpreted the most literal manner. When thirteen 
years age, having finished the studies the grammar school, was 
prepared enter college. are told Mather that had obtained 
bursary (fellowship) £10 per annum for four years, which, though 
large sum that time, was not sufficient cover all the expenses 
college. 

his journey Glasgow the autumn William Hunter 
travelled the road that leads from East Kilbride Rutherglen and then 
the town Gorbells, where crossed the Clyde the auld 
bridge.” Then, turning his right along the Bridge-gate, passed 
into the Salt Market, where once stood the home Baille Nicol Jarvie, 
made famous Sir Walter Scott Rob Roy. Near hand, his left, 
rose the tower the tollbooth, with its chimes musical bells, and ahead, 
ascending the slope the hill, was the High Street, the City’s chief 
thoroughfare. 

The City Glasgow, those days, was little more than country 
town, for had population less than twenty thousand persons. The 
great industrial city today, with its million more inhabitants, many 
factories and busy port, has grown during the past two hundred years 
from this market town, containing its old university and ancient cathe- 
dral. The old city was built either side the narrow High Street, 
which ascends with gentle rise ground from the Tron weighing 
place, the fine, thirteenth century, Gothic Cathedral Kirk St. 


session all the [Scotch] Universities was begin November 
and extend 30th June, but Colleges which had been wont begin before 1st 
November were allowed continue so, provided the regular work the session 
was not commenced before lst November. This exception seems have been granted 
the instance Glasgow, where the custom was open 10th October.” 
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Mungo, distance little more than half mile. Though not enclosed 
wall, the entrances the town were through ports gates. The 
gabled houses crowded together along the High Street, backed with gar- 
dens, were small and irregularly built with roofs thatch, walls pierced 
here and there occasional small windows and upper floors reached 
way outside stairways. Leading from the High Street, either side 
irregular fashion, were numerous wynds entered through narrow 
closes. these unhealthy places lived the lower classes humanity, 
crowded squalor. The more respectable citizens, merchants and university 
teachers, resided upon the High Street; but even here pigs were found 
confined sties beneath the stairways, refuse was piled high outside the 
houses and sewage was deposited syvers (open gutters). 

The business Glasgow was that agricultural center; market 
for grain and other products brought from the lowland farming shires 
the east and south, and cattle from the highlands the north. The 
inhabitants were merchants and their helpers, few distillers and the 
members the faculty and the student body the University. There was 
great poverty and the streets were filled with beggars. There were 
factories and the port, that today such great importance, thronged 
with ships from all corners the earth, did not exist. The River 
Clyde was then shallow, narrow stream, spanned one bridge leading 
the small village Gorbells, now part Glasgow. The little sea 
trade existing was carried from Greenock, the mouth the Clyde, 
nineteen miles below the City. 

Mid-distant between the Tron gate and Cathedral, the east side 
the High Street, stood the College.” The University Glasgow, the 
second oldest the Scotch Universities was founded the year 1450 
Bishop Turnbull and the main buildings were erected upon the High 
Street 1632. 

Sir William Ramsay (1852-1916), one the last the many distin- 
guished students taught these buildings, gives graphic descrip- 
tion the Old College.” 


was sombre building—the sandstone Glasgow, though excellent for build- 
ing purposes, soon turns black—extending perhaps about sixty eighty yards 
along the street. Above the entrance was bust Charles The Senate Hall 


The University was moved its present site the heights overlooking the beauti- 
ful Kelvingrove Park, the year 1870. 

St. Andrew’s, the oldest university Scotland, was founded 1411; Aberdeen 
1494; and the University Edinburgh, the youngest these four seats learning, 
came into existence after the Reformation the year 1583. 
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occupied the front the building. The story told that during one the official 
feasts held that chamber, when was the custom sit long over the wine, one 
the guests was struck with the pale face his neighbour, who appeared 
asleep—no extraordinary circumstance. What ails Drumsheugh?” asked the 
man beside him; he’s lookin gey gash.” man,” said he, he’s been wi’ his 
Maker thae twa hours.” 

stair led the Senate-room, flanked heraldic lion and unicorn. Oppo- 
site the main entrance, the other side the court, stood tower; and niche 
the wall stood bust Zachary Boyd the author rimed 
version parts the Bible. Passing through the archway under the tower, one 
entered the College Green, meadow stretching down towards brook, named 
the Molendinar, which mills used stand. Immediately alongside the College 
were the Professors’ houses, thirteen the incumbents the older chairs 
had each house, facing courtyard, with entrance from the High Street. 
the other side the College stood the College Church, which sermons were 
preached every Sunday one the Professors the Theological Faculty. 


During the early years the eighteenth century, large part the 
student body was composed young men entering upon their studies 
without thought obtaining degree, for was customary for only 
those who planned enter the Church matriculate and undertake 
courses leading the degree master arts. Entrance examinations 
were not required for the beginner college. These students were preco- 
cious lads compared with those today. 


This the general rule that followed the education the youth Glas- 
gow, previous their being sent college [writes John Gibson The History 
Glasgow, published the year 1777]. cannot help thinking that the children 
are put too early school; five six they are commonly sent the English- 
school, this they seldom attend above two years; that seven eight they 
learn Latin; four years attendance here prepares them for the college, which 
they are sent eleven twelve years age; time life which they are 
certainly unfit obtain critical knowledge the Latin tongue, 


The opening bell for the morning classes rang seven o’clock and ten 
minutes later the gates were closed against any who might tardy. The 
first classes the morning were opened with after which the roll 
was called, the Latin equivalent each student’s name being used, for this 
ancient language was employed conducting all courses instruction. 
Disorders between students and townsfolk were not uncommon occur- 
rences. the year 1704, the townspeople, resenting some misconduct 
few students, arrested the leaders. The students retaliated freeing 
their companions from gaol and attacking the house the gaoler. The 
outraged population thereupon marched upon the College” grounds 
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with drawn swords and muskets, and fired into group unarmed stu- 
dents act pronounced high violation the privileges the 
University which the memory man was never known equalled.” 

order that may fully appreciate the significant change that was 
brought about the educational system Scotland during the eighteenth 
century, necessary for first inquire into the intellectual status 
the Scotchman under the old system, and then trace the development 
the more liberal school thought that was being slowly introduced 
this time. The Scotch the beginning this century were far less 
advanced learning than the English, for the reforms that had been 
established almost hundred and fifty years earlier, under the strong hand 
that religious fanatic John Knox (1505-1572), had smothered all indi- 
vidual thought and advancement learning within nation that was 
then barely emerging from barbaric for the Church, having taken 
control, dominated the intellectual pursuits the people well their 
mode living. Though liberal politics, the individual held narrow and 
bigoted religious views that fostered superstition and thwarted learning. 
Individuality thought being stifled, the Church not only dictated that 
which wished the people believe concerning religion, but also what- 
ever wanted them know concerning the laws Nature. The grammar 
school, found any large community, and the four universities were 
all directly under the domination the Established Church, the teach- 
ing was controlled the elders the General Assembly.* 

The curriculum the universities was ultra-conservative and the teach- 
ing dogmatic. Academic freedom was unknown, for the theologians, 
being control, forbade the teaching any subject that they considered 
detrimental the doctrines the Established Church. These doc- 
trines were medieval, narrow and bigoted; being based upon the clergy’s 
interpretation the Scriptures and superstition handed down from 
antiquity. The authorities frowned, consequence, upon knowledge that 
might acquired from outside sources. Amongst themselves, the teach- 
ers and leaders the Church squabbled and wrangled with vehemence 
over abstract theological doctrines. 

The clergy allowed one express his personal views. Secular litera- 
ture was frowned upon and the fine arts were non-existent. There was 
science and all natural phenomena was explained away the clergy 


tells that: “It was enacted that every professor, principle, regent, 
master should before his admission subscribe the Confession Faith the confession 
his faith, and bind himself presence the Presbytery conform the discipline 
and worship the Established Church; 
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through speculative arguments that were based upon religious doctrines 
medical superstitions. The student received incentive enlarge his 
knowledge beyond the teaching the Church, and had wished 
learn more natural phenomena was neither encouraged nor assisted 
his desire, and having received training the methods inquiry, 
was, naturally, quite unequipped undertake his task. 

consequence the strict supervision education, there were few 
any men independent mind Scotland and none possessed that 
important quality scepticism thought, the first prerequisite true 
investigator. not strange, therefore, find that nothing worth- 
while had been accomplished, the end the seventeenth century, 
any the fields natural science. 

The Scotch mind, because its training, had become molded into 
static state which was intellectually unfit undertake unbiased 
investigation for tyranny opinion, preventing does open mind, 
guides the reasoning the individual into the field speculation, field 
which facts are disregarded and conclusions are reached from purely 
hypothetical premises. The Scotch mind, consequence, had become 
most adept deductive reasoning and was equally lacking inductive 
reasoning. Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862), discussing the Scotch 
mind this time, writes follows: 


theology, certain principles are taken for granted; and, being deemed impious 
question them, all that remains for reason from them downwards. This 
the deductive method. the other hand, the inductive method will concede 


nothing, but insists upon reasoning upwards, and demands that shall have the 
liberty ascertaining the principles for ourselves. 


The first sign enlightenment began during the last years the seven- 
teenth century, when William Dunlop (1649?-1700), principal the Uni- 
versity Glasgow, was commissioned lay statement before the King 
the need apparatus for the study experimental philosophy. 
result, telescope, weather glasses, and number books relating 
physics, astronomy and allied subjects were purchased the year 1691. 
The year 1704 saw portion the College Green set aside for physic 
garden,” was then called, and John Marshall, surgeon, appointed 
its keeper. This can said have been the first step the development 
medical faculty which, however, did not become practical reality 
until forty-six years had passed. Then, through the efforts William 


Cullen (1710-1790), well organized course medicine was finally 
established. 
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further evidence increasing interest experimental philosophy, 
gentleman from England” the year 1725 deseigned give 
course that subject, and applied the Provost for permission. But 
the Provost, douce declined countenance the venture unless the 
consent the University was The consent having been 
obtained, the lectures were given. Perhaps result this rather liberal 
adventure, additional scientific instruments were procured from London 
1726 and, the following year, Robert Dick was appointed fill 
newly established chair Natural Philosophy; position held with 
some distinction until 1751, when was succeeded his son. 

Signs intellectual unrest, desire for freedom thought, soon com- 
menced appear among few members the faculty. One the earliest 
these dissenters was John Simson professor divinity 
the College.” Simson had been educated the University Edin- 
burgh and had later received instruction from John Marck, professor 
divinity Leyden, from whom seems had absorbed some liberal 
views. Though expressed his loyalty the standards the Church, 
had adopted the maxim that reason 
and his aim was make orthodoxy was accused 1714 
teaching doctrines savouring Arminianism,” was said had 
attributed too much the light this was brought 
trial before the Presbytery Glasgow and, after deliberating for three 
years, this body found that some his expressions might bear hetero- 
dox meaning and prohibited him from using such expressions future.” 
Nine years later Simson, seems, all but passed from Arminianism 
Arianism his teaching concerning the Trinity. Accused the art 
teaching heresy orthodoxly,” was again brought trial. The country 
was thrown into ferment unrest over this theological controversy and 
finally, after three years debate, the assembly found his sentiment 
sound and but his teaching had been subversive and his 
explanation Though allowed retain the emoluments his 
university chair, the reverend court ruled that was not fit safe that 
should employed teaching Divinity instructing young men 
designed for the ministry.” 

Though the members the faculty Glasgow, when William Hunter 
matriculated, were more liberal-minded than those the beginning the 
century, there was one professor who stood out preeminently above the 
others leader advocating the right the individual his own 


prudent man. 
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opinion. Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), who held the chair Moral 
Philosophy, was among the first make himself heard Scotland 
independent thinker. Fraser states that was the most eloquent and 
influential professor the Scottish universities,” the first half the 
eighteenth century, and that “by his academical and literary labours 
awakened Scottish philosophical and greatly determined its 
subsequent character.” Buckle states 


his celebrated moral and aesthetic researches, the place inductive 
reasoning from palpable facts, substituted deductive reasoning from impalpable 
principles; ignoring the immediate and practical suggestions the senses, and 
believing that hypothetical assumption certain laws, could descend upon 
facts, instead rising from the facts order learn the laws. His philosophy 
exercised immense influence among metaphysicians, and his method working 
downwards, from the abstract the concrete, was adopted another and still 
greater Scotchman, the illustrious Adam Smith. 


Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832), the Dissertation the Progress 
Ethical Philosophy, says that him may also 
ascribed that proneness multiply ultimate and original principles 
human nature, which characterized the Scottish school till the second 
extinction passion for metaphysical speculation 

Born the north Ireland, Scotch parents—his father the pastor 
dissenting congregation Armagh—Francis Hutcheson, the age 
sixteen, was sent Glasgow prepare for the ministry. appears, how- 
ever, that after taking his degree and being entered student 
theology, came under the influence the celebrated John Simson, 
from whom seems imbibed some the opinions that free thinker, 
especially those treating metaphysics and morals matters fact and, 
consequence, reached the decision that could longer proceed 
this study; for felt that his independent views were far too advanced 
for minister the Established Church. Returning Ireland, first 
became preacher among the dissenters and later opened academy 
Dublin. While there, wrote and published anonymously, 
into the Original our Ideas Beauty and Virtue and Essay the 
Nature and Conduct the Passions, with Illustrations the 
Sense. These two essays form properly one treatise, and contain the 
germ his philosophy. Becoming celebrated philosopher, Hutcheson 
was called from Dublin Glasgow, the year 1729, fill the chair 
Moral Philosophy the University. first object suspicicn, 
soon gained the respect all his good sense and conciliatory deport- 
ment; and was not long before was introducing literary culture 
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his teaching, which had been previously unknown Scotland. Adam 
Smith the most distinguished his pupils, characterized 
him the never forgotten Sir Leslie Stephen (1832- 
1904), the first editor the Dictionary National Biography, writes 
that David Hume [1711-1776] young man, corresponded with 
Hutcheson upon ethical questions, and evidently regarded him lead- 
ing authority philosophy.” Buckle notes that: 


The beginning the great secular philosophy Scotland undoubtedly due 
Francis Hutcheson. his lectures and his works, diffused taste 
for bold inquiries into subjects the deepest importance, but concerning which 
had previously been supposed nothing fresh was learned; the Scotch having 
hitherto been taught that all truths respecting our own nature, which were essential 
known, had already been revealed. 


constructed system morals which was entirely secular, based 
upon metaphysical principles rather than theological doctrines. This was 
founded upon what called the natural constitution the mind instead 
being collected, heretofore, from what had been supernaturally com- 
municated. strongly advocated the right the individual form his 
own opinions from the evidence hand; great departure from that 
which had been formerly taught the clergy, who held the belief that 
the understanding was rash and foolish thing, which ought 
repressed, and which was unfit cope with the problems presented it. 
Hutcheson, however, held that was quite able deal with these, but 
that, so, must free and unfettered.” advocated spirit 
tolerance toward the fine arts, pleading that the emotions excited the 
admiration beauty were essential complete and balanced mind and 


did not denote corruption, was taught the clergy. are told 
Fraser that: 


Hutcheson and Hume agreed the application the experimental method 
mental and moral research. Both professed treat ethics and metaphysics con- 
versant with matters fact and experience. But they interpreted the record 
differently. The experience human nature, which was analyzed Hume into 
speculative scepticism, afforded Hutcheson and Reid [Thomas Reid (1710- 
1796) the intellectual and moral instincts which they based our knowledge 


Smith entered the University Glasgow the autumn 1737 and studied 
there for four sessions. Sir Leslie Stephens states: learnt some Greek under Alex- 
ander Dunlop and acquired taste for mathematics under Robert “The 
most important influence, however, was that Francis Hutcheson, whose teaching both 
moral and economic questions had considerable affinity the later doctrines his 
pupil.” the year 1751 Adam Smith was elected the chair Logic Glasgow and, 
year later, transferred that Moral Philosophy. 
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theoretically well practically. Hutcheson’s doctrine the internal sense 
and the moral sense, find that habitual appeal common reason which marks 
the philosophy Reid. The vindication, essential elements human nature, 
the benevolent affections, and instructive determination pleased 
beauty and virtue, are fundamental parts the teaching Hutcheson. 
They illustrate method and class results, the study man, which more 
recent reflection has still more fully illustrated. 


William Hunter may have resided, while attending the College,” 
the home his uncle (his father’s brother) with one his mother’s 
family, perhaps the College,” for are told Gibson that there 
were few rooms for lodging students chuse live the college. 
lodged the College,” must have curtailed his expenses, 
£10 per annum, the amount his bursary, was little enough live upon; 
recorded that Boarding, which comprehends lodging, victuals and 
washing could had from 101. 10s. per annum.” Sir Arthur 
Keith suggests that, week-ends, when visited home, his mother saw 
that had supply farm products take back with him. Wil- 
liam matriculated entering the with thirty-one other stu- 
dents under the supervision Andrew Rosse, professor 


Teaching was large extent carried means slow lecturing—notes 
dictated the regents the student (‘dictates’)—and disputations among 
the students themselves, supplemented oral examinations, comments, criticisms, 
and explanations their teachers. Latin was the ordinary language used com- 
municating instruction, and probably too often caused students see things 
through glass darkly, instead face face. hard believe, however, that 


the teacher would never deviate into English, found difficult get his 
students follow him. 


The course instruction this time consisted Humanity (in Scot- 
land this applied Latin alone) during the first year, Greek during the 
second, Logic during the third, Ethics during the fourth, and Physics 
during the fifth and last year. Though Robert Simson (1687-1768), 
outstanding student and teacher Mathematics, served professor from 


was compulsory for “gown” students the Faculty Arts who 
intended proceed graduation and all students who desired vote the Rectorial 
Election. For matriculation Glasgow, the intending student simply inscribed his 
name the Album (which thus contains actual signatures) the Professor the par- 
ticular class (or rare instances substitute) inserted the details parentage etc. 
and Civis Universitatis Glasguensis was straightway created.” Matriculation did not 
necessarily take place the first session. did, the name was inserted under Latin 
(Andrew Rosse) the second year under Greek (Alexander Dunlop), and on. the 
students entering with William Hunter, matriculated the first year, the second, 
the third, the fourth and the fifth, all. 
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1711 1761, was not member the Faculty Arts, this subject 
was not included the curriculum leading the degree master 
arts. 

Andrew Rosse, professor Humanity, had been teaching for twenty- 
seven years the time that young Hunter attended his class. The course 
consisted study Latin and Latin literature, for grammar was 
taught, the student was expected have learned the three parts 
before entered. Rosse, appears, had the good sense 
use English teaching and exercising his students Latin literature. 
had also instituted class for higher instruction, attended those 
who had completed the required courses the first the private 
Humanity class.” this course, given the second year, the professor 
did all the speaking, dealing with grammar, criticism and Roman customs, 
and lectured Roman authors. 

The Greek class during the second year was conducted Alexander 
Dunlop (1684-1747), son former principal the College,” who 
during the preceding twenty-five years service professor, had estab- 
lished himself teacher mean ability and one the liberal- 
minded members the Faculty. For the not uncommon contests occur- 
ring between the members the Faculty, concerning University policies, 
Dunlop was generally found the side Francis Hutcheson. One 
these quarrels occurred while Hunter was student. 


few years after his appointment Andrew Rosse, came understand- 
ing with Dunlop regarding the arrangements for students attending the Latin and 
Greek classes the same year. December, 1734, was reported that Rosse 
was hindering the students Humanity who had likewise enrolled Greek from 
attending the latter class. committee was appointed intimate the students 
concerned that they should attend the Greek class the same hour formerly, 
and admonish the students Humanity proper behavior. was stated that 
Rosse did not give satisfactory answers some questions put him, and probably 
his temper well his health had become infirm this time [for the following 
year resigned his chair]. 


Perhaps William Hunter voluntarily attended “the private Humanity 
class Rosse during the college year 1732-1733, while was studying 
Greek under the supervision Alexander Dunlop. 

Logic was taught during the third year Professor John Loudon, 
who had been appointed the chair 1699. served continuously 
until his death 1750. 

During his fourth year (1734-1735), William Hunter took the 
study moral philosophy, under the tutelage Francis Hutcheson. This 
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was probably not the first time the young man had listened the enlight- 
ened discourses this liberal-minded teacher, for Hutcheson customarily 
preached every Sunday, the evidence Christianity, over-flowing 
congregation who crowded hear him. During the previous four 
years, since his appointment the chair moral philosophy, Hutcheson, 
through his cheerful and buoyant disposition and his enthusiasm and elo- 
quence presenting his subject, had become the most popular professor 
his time. popular were these lectures, that was not all uncom- 
mon find large groups students repeating the course during subse- 
quent years, order lose nothing that was said. this course young 
Hunter heard Hutcheson expound his views, not only upon moral philoso- 
phy, but also concerning morals, jurisprudence, government, ancient 
ethics and natural religion. Speaking English—for Hutcheson had 
given the use the Latin tongue all his courses—he made the points 
his arguments understandable and obvious; but being lover the 
truth and intellectual freedom, asked one accept his opinions 
authority alone. 

During his final year, our young student was taught natural philosophy 
Robert Dick. This course was extremely crude compared with the 
modern-day teaching physics, for experimental investigations were 
unknown Scotland that time. 

may ask who were William Hunter’s companions during these five 
years spent college? There record them had and can 
only conjecture who they might have been. Among the names those 
who matriculated 1730, the year before Hunter did, find that 
Robert Foulis (1707-1776), well known printer Glasgow. are told 
that Robert was first apprenticed barber, and while practising his 
own account attended the lectures Francis Hutcheson, who urged him 
become printer and Simmons tells that when William 
Hunter arrived London the year 1740, brought with him 
letter recommendation his countryman Dr. James Douglas, from 
Mr. Foulis, printer From this evident that 
Hunter knew Robert Foulis and seems probable that they had met while 
they were students the College.” 

Tobias Smollett, later years close friend Hunter, though did 
not matriculate the College,” was student Glasgow 1736, the 
year before became John Gordon’s and therefore possi- 
ble that these two young men met this time. 

William Hunter did not receive degree from the University Glas- 
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gow when finished the spring 1736, but fourteen years later, 
October 24th, 1750, having made name for himself London, was 
honored with Doctorate from his Alma Mater. 

The question that must answer why William Hunter, after attend- 
ing the course the Faculty Arts the University Glasgow, 
eventually refused continue with his theological studies? had been 
brought devout parents the doctrines the Scotch Kirk. His 
father had decided that this son was enter the ministry, the most honor- 
able and learned professions, and great sacrifice had sent him col- 
lege. After five years attendance the College,” the young man 
returned the family home without securing degree master arts, 
which had set out obtain, and with decided opinion proceed 
further his theological studies. These are the facts that are known 
us. can only surmise what occurred during these five years influence 
this change mind. 

There doubt that William Hunter possessed great intellectual 
ability, uncommonly astute mind, determined character and much 
energy, both mind and body. worshipped the truth and held his 
honor high; but with all this, was unreasonably jealous his attain- 
ments and fought most causticly for what thought were his rights. 
Having uncommon foresight, seldom let opportunity pass unheeded, 
and much his success after years was, believe, due this. 

may assume, think, that when William Hunter matriculated 
the his mind was set pursue career the Church; for 
did not realize, seems, that was intellectually unfit accept doc- 
trines that were taught him preparation for his studies Divinity. 
His mind, appears, was open and willing accept that which was 
taught, but coming contact with men strong, independent views, 
who were sceptical and unbiased their opinions and preached philoso- 
phy that taught the individual draw conclusions from the evidence 
hand, rather than accepting authority, William Hunter soon reached the 
conclusion that the must proved him was accept it. 
The forceful arguments Francis Hutcheson, the leader this new 
philosophy, must have awakened William Hunter’s interest and youthful 
ardor the power and charm his teaching, through which endeav- 
ored, “not only discipline the intelligence students, but also 
inspire them with worthy aims and noble views life and its duties and 
opportunities. Hutcheson was, are told, man who was always 
ready counsel and befriend students occasion arose and not all 
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unlikely that William sought his personal advice his problems 
perhaps concerning mental conflicts, caused dissension between the 
doctrines had been taught during childhood and that which his newly 
acquired intellect told him the truth. There seems little doubt that 
the philosophy set forth Hutcheson, sensible and free from dogma, 
must have forcibly influenced the fertile mind this intelligent youth 
and sent him, Sir Arthur Keith suggests, home Long Calderwood 
when his fifth session closed with his articles faith sadly shat- 
and with determination, believe, seek career which 
could use the analytical method, that had been taught him Francis 
Hutcheson, its full advantage. 
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BENJAMIN BELL TRAUMATIC EXTRACEREBRAL 
HEMATOMAS 


FRANCIS FORSTER 


customary consider the Medical School Edinburgh have 
been firmly established upon pillar surgery. That this was not true 
prior the time Benjamin Bell has been pointed out Sir Benjamin 
Ward who quotes from letter Bell that the comple- 
tion his studies that school 1771 found necessary sojourn 
the continent considered the Edinburgh school come greatly 
short either Paris London this regard. Bell’s fame during life 
rested upon his surgical abilities and indeed has been said that during 
many years was more employed than any other surgeon Scotland. 
His contributions medical literature, consist his treatises venereal 
diseases and his system surgery. 

Sir Richardson, Bell’s biographer, illustrates the value System 
Surgery Bell’s contemporaries observing that the set went through 
seven rather expensive editions. Each volume was sold separately for six 
shillings and six pence. The earlier editions consisting six volumes 
each were published Edinburgh Charles Elliot, and 
Robinson and Elliot and Kay London. Later editions, consisting 
seven volumes, were published Bell and Bradfute Edinburgh and 
London Murray and Highley well the Robinsons. The vol- 
umes the first edition were printed separately and appeared between 
the years 1782 and 1788. 

Richardson states that while Bell had the faculty combining into 
single unit what read with what observed, nevertheless was far- 
seeing not original.” The significance Bell’s observations and writ- 
ings relative head injuries seems, however, have evaded Richardson 
for, while the latter comments freely other parts the system, 
content merely list the number pages devoted this subject. The 
comprehensive and, that time, novel nature Bell’s viewpoints 
head injuries and their sequelae has not been previously emphasized. 
Bell’s prophetic opinions regarding these subjects are illustrated 


Richardson, Sir Benjamin Ward, Disciples Aesculapius, New York, Dutton 
and Co.; London, Hutchinson and Co., 1901. vol. 482-500. 
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excerpts from the chapter Affections the Brain from External 
Violence” from System Surgery the sixth Edinburgh edition 
published 1796. 

The knotty problem head injuries well summarized the opening 
paragraph the chapter 


Affections the Brain from External violence, often induce very complicated 
set symptoms; are attended with imminent danger, and give much embarrass- 
ment practitioners: accordingly, both with respect the hazard with which they 
are attended, and the difficulty meet the cure, there perhaps class 
diseases compared with them. Wounds and bruises the head, which 
first exhibit marks danger, often induce train symptoms which elude 
the skill the most experienced practitioner; and without admitting any miti- 
gation, proceed fatal period, ending only with the death the patient. 


From the following passages System Surgery evident that 
Bell could not confused picayune, academic discussions such 
what manner the injury occurred the shape and length fracture, 
but instead was well aware that head injuries derived their impor- 
tance from the damage done the brain and not that the skull: 


But although proper enquire into the nature the cause which 
fracture produced, yet are not imagine that any material advantage 
derived from it: know indeed, that fracture the skull, produced 
blow with obtuse blunt instrument, fall from considerable height, 
frequently attended with more alarming symptoms than fracture the same 
extent with sharp instrument. This, however, not universally the case; and 
impossible ascertain the extent any injury done the brain this 
circumstance alone, little dependence should placed it. 

may, general, observe that the brain organ essentially necessary 
for life; and, that its parts cannot deranged, either wounds, contusions, 
compression, but with the utmost hazard: 

have already had occasion remark, that injuries done the head, prove 
hazardous, nearly proportion the violence which the brain receives from 
them. that fissures, far they affect the skull only, are not con- 
sidered dangerous; but they are frequently combined with affections the 
brain from the beginning, and are other occasions productive consequences 
from which this organ ultimately brought suffer, they course require our 
most serious attention. Fissures the skull may prove dangerous, either from 
being productive effusions blood serum upon the brain, tending 
excite inflammation the dura and pia mater. When effusions take 
this must attended with symptoms compression. 


The importance from anatomical viewpoint space taking lesion 
well the recognition the frequency extravasations within the 
cranium indicated the following passage 
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the cavity the skull state health, completely filled the brain, 
vacuity whatever being left between them: therefore necessarily follows, that 
compression the brain will produced whatever tends lessen the cavity 
the skull. 

diminution the cavity the skull may happen various ways; frac- 
tures attended with depression any part the bones which composed; 
the forcible introduction any extraneous body through both tables the 
bone; and the effusion blood, serum, pus, any other matter. 


Bell does not attempt segregate from the point view symptoma- 
tology, but rather considers together, all results trauma gaving rise 
brain compression, thereby including depressed fractures, all types 
hematomas and infection giving however, some points differentiation 
for the latter 


great variety symptoms are enumerated authors, indicating com- 
pressed state the brain from external injuries; but the most frequent, well 
the most remarkable, are the following: Giddiness; dimness sight; stupefaction; 
loss voluntary motion; vomiting; apoplectic stertor the breathing; con- 
vulsive tremors different muscles; dilated state the pupils, even when the 
eyes are exposed clear light; paralysis different parts, especially the side 
the body opposite the injured part the head; involuntary evacuation the 
urine and faeces; oppressed, and many cases irregular, pulse; and when 
the violence done the head has been considerable, commonly attended with 
discharge blood from the nose, eyes, and ears. 

When the symptoms are produced inflammation alone, the pulse differs 
materially from the pulse person suffering merely from concussion the brain. 
state concussion, the pulse full, slow, and soft; but when inflammation 
takes place, the pulse, although frequently full, has firmer stroke, and com- 
monly quick: And this case the breathing, although not oppressed and laborious 
frequently when the brain compressed, always more frequent than 
natural. 

All the symptoms arising from compressed state the brain, are induced with 
much certainty, and attended with much hazard, from effusions blood, 
serum, pus, from the most extensive depressions bone. general, indeed, 
symptoms induced extravasation are more dreaded even than depressions 
for often happens that extravasation blood serum obvious effect 
fractures depression; but likewise meet with instances both being 
effused the surface the brain, without any injury being done the bone. 


There can doubt that Bell entertained false hopes regarding 
expectant therapy. would highly improper trust the 
absorption the extravasated fluids, some are advised do; 
the chance cure from this being extremely doubtful.” 

Bell frequently presented his viewpoint regarding the necessity sur- 
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gery, but nowhere forcible manner the following passage 
which filled with conviction and attempt spur surgeons action: 


The danger induced the cause for which employed the object 
kept view; and every practitioner who acts solely for the good his patient, 
will all times employ such means are best calculated for the removal this 
danger, without paying attention any other consideration. were the object 
surgeons operate only where certain success would ensue, many lives would 
lost that otherwise are saved; and that case the practice have recommended, 
applying the trepan injuries done the brain, where external mark 
direction exists, would doubt inadmissable: But the safety those 
intrusted ought our first and great object, and professional fame only 
secondary consideration, whenever are certain that death must ensue, not 
prevented the timely application proper remedy ought undoubtedly 
employed. this principle solely that have advised the practice 
perforating the skull different places when compressed state the brain the 
part chiefly affected not pointed out some external mark injury: And 
although the opinion have thus ventured give not agreeable general prac- 
tice, yet this practice has ancient custom only for its support, being every 
other respect apparently ill founded, the advantages which may accrue from 
different mode treatment, will only require thus fully pointed out, order 
procure favorable reception. 


For the timid and those who were undecided where place the 
trepanation when external evidence was present Bell wrote convincing 
plea not withhold surgery. 


Hitherto has been held established maxim, never apply the trepan 
compression the brain from external violence where there external mark 
point out the seat injury, the result the operation being such cases 
always uncertain: But compression the brain, not removed any other 
way than perforating the skull, such circumstances, leave anything undone 
which would give even the smallest chance saving the patient, shows degree 
indifference not any other instance met with the surgery modern times. 
with truth indeed said, when external injury appears, that there always 
much uncertainty any perforation can make being fall upon the spot where 
the cause compression takes place; that the symptoms induced concussion, 
are often highly similar those arising from compression, much dubiety must 
occur from our not being able say with precision, whether the symptoms depend 
upon one cause the other; and must confessed, even where the symptoms 
have previously been suspected depend upon compression, that many instances 
vestige has been met with dissection, either depression the skull, 
effusion blood serum. 

All this shall admit; but what does amount? Why, more than this: 
That where patient evidently much danger, and die means are not 
employed for his relief, wherever there much uncertainty the effects these 
means, that will better not advise them, but rather leave the patient 
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his fate! long the situation patient can afford even the slightest cause 
hope that may recover other means, would doubt improper 
employ the trepan; much additional risk was incurred the operation, 
practitioner character would advise with small probability any 
advantage being arise from it. 

But patient labouring under the symptoms have described, cannot 
relieved any other means,and such desperate circumstances additional 
hazard can incurred from operation, ought certainly, justice the 
patient, his friends, and our own reputation, advise it. The chance resulting 
from it, will not indeed great: But being the only means from whence safety 


can expected, employing it, lives may saved which otherwise would 


The surgical technique employed Bell described with intricate 
detail and includes several innovations which pains defend. 
was opposed the removal large sections integument, advocating 
instead short, linear incision. described the control bleeding from 
the scalp having assistant press upon the incision with piece dry 
lint. took definite stand against the custom cramming dossils 
lint into the perforations, pointing out that these counteract the object 
the operation, namely the removal compression and advocated 
instead loosely applied, light dressings. Most important are his observa- 
tions the location trepanation—certainly harbinger the sub- 
temporal decompression—and his observations hematomas 


shall therefore suppose that the trepan applied for the removal 
symptoms arising from compressed state the brain; but where external mark 
indicates the particular seat the injury, may asked what manner are 
proceed? the cause compression may exist just readily one part 
another, may seem matter little importance what part the head 
the first perforation made. This, however, far from being the case: For, 
are supposing the compression induced blood serum, and these, 
while fluid state, are always passing much towards the basis the brain, 
the intimate connection between the dura mater and the internal surface the 
skull will permit; will proper perform the first perforation the most 
inferior part the cranium which can with any propriety made.... 
are last fortunate meet either with blood serum, much care should 
taken discharge it; for which purpose, blood, when coagulated, frequently 
adheres the dura mater, instead one perforation, two, three, more should 
advised, admit all the extravasated blood being removed. 

But such circumstances the operator should likewise recollect that the blood, 
instead being effused the surface the dura mater, may collected within 
the cavity that membrane; may even contained within the pia mater, 
immediate contact with the brain. For which reason the state the dura mater 
should examined with attention, after every perforation. found 
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its natural colour, and not more tense than ought be, nothing farther will 
required; but very tense and elastic, and especially has that dark livid 
appearance which indicates the probability blood being collected beneath, 
not recommend the division the dura mater, where not necessary for the safety 
the patient; yet, every instance where the operation the trepan advisable, 
if, perforating the bone, there reason suspect that fluid collected either 
between this membrane and the pia mater, even below the pia mater itself, the 
intention the operation would not otherwise fulfilled, the collection, what- 
ever may consist, ought immediately discharged: such circumstances, 
unless this length, fact nothing; for the dura mater thick 
and strong, that any blood matter collected beneath would more readily spread 
inwards upon the brain, than burst through the different layers this membrane. 


The passage which Bell describes the anatomy the brain and its 
coverings evidence that there was confusion his mind what 
constituted the dura. likewise evident that pia mater meant 
what term the arachnoid pia-arachnoid 


The brain and cerebellum, with their membrances the dura and pia mater, have 
for their protection, covering bone, the cranium. 

The dura mater, the firmness which renders particularly proper support 
the brain its different productions, too hard texture immediately 
connected with that very delicate organ. therefore everywhere lined with 
another soft membranous expansion, the pia mater, which immediately applied 
over the whole surface the brain and its convolutions. 


That our author’s viewpoint was not achieved the indiscriminate 
use the trepan but rather was based cautious and careful deliberation 
clearly set forth: 


For, although clearly opinion, that the trepan should applied with 
freedom wherever indicated symptoms compressed brain, and where 
these symptoms must all probability prove fatal the cause which produced 
them not soon removed; yet equally satisfied, that the presence such 
symptoms only which can warrant this operation; and that should never 
employed, too frequently has been, merely with view prevent them. 


retrospect one impressed almost much with the personality 
Benjamin Bell with his writing. His concise and clear thought pro- 
cesses are frankly evident well his ability observer and his 
faculty for reproducing word picture these observations. His forth- 
rightness and elimination non-essential details better demon- 
strated than when, speaking the description fractures the skull 
given other authors who were lost details measuring and naming, 
states Points very little importance; and which, when much 
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insisted upon, tend perplex not only the younger, but even the more 
experienced part the profession. Nothing indeed can set the impro- 
priety such distinctions stronger point view, than our observing 
daily that advantage ensues from them.” 

Benjamin Bell apparently held brief for those who spoke without 
adequate basis experience. discussing contre-coup injuries stated, 
shall not attempt explain the manner which contra-fissures the 
cranium may produced: shall just shortly observe, that doubts con- 
cerning their existence, can have been entertained speculative writers 
for every practitioner experience must have met with opportuni- 
ties ascertain the reality the fact.” 

Even his regard for our present celebrated Professor Anatomy, 
Doctor did not deter him from stating his convictions. Monro 
Secundus had advocated the beginning perforation means trepan 
but finishing with trephine avoid the risk its passing too 
suddenly upon the Bell comments upon this follows, This 
far preferable the usual method performing the operation entirely 
with the trephine; but those who have fully experienced the advantages 
the trepan, will employ for the whole operation.” 

this light not difficult understand the antipathy held toward 
him by, among others, his distinguished contemporary, Sir Charles Bell. 
doubtful indeed that any ill feeling was spared him because the 
modesty demonstrated closing the chapter “Affections the Brain 
from external violence this manner. proposing modes practice 
different from what are sanctioned long custom, have never been 
conscious being actuated spirit innovation, desire appear- 
ing singular: And whenever have ventured dissent from men 
known abilities, have always endeavoured, with fairness and candor, 
state the reasons doing so, and the grounds upon which opin- 
ions are formed: least this has been intention, and hope will 
appear others that have done so.” 

Admittedly traumatic extracerebral hematoma was recognized entity 
prior the time Bell. Subdural hematoma result injury was 
first described Paré when gave this the cause death Henry 
II. Putnam and quote Sprengel’s account the surgical 
removal such lesion Meekren 1519. Bowen relates the success- 


Putnam, Chronic subdural hematoma; its pathology, its relation pachymenin- 
gitis hemorrhagica and its surgical treatment. Prefatory note Harvey 
Arch. Surg. 11, 329-393, 1925 (Sept.). 


Bowen, Traumatic subdural hemorrhage. attempt systematic study 
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ful surgical removal subdural hematomas Petit 1730 and 
Molleson 1766. James added another case 1750. Extradural 
hematomas had likewise been removed surgically earlier date. James 
Hill describes two such occurrences, one 1750, the other 1757. 

But other authors lacked the comprehensive yet concise grasp the 
problem extracerebral hematomas arising sequel trauma. This 
well exemplified comparison with the writings Benjamin Bell’s 
more distinguished contemporary Sir Charles Bell. The latter his 
tem Operative Surgery Founded the Basis makes 
mention subdural hematomas, less enthusiastic regarding surgical 
interference for extradural hematomas believing that slighter effusions 
may and fails present the details operative technique 
the masterly manner shown Benjamin Bell. 

From thé foregoing apparent that Bell the latter part the 
eighteenth century was well aware the true importance head injuries 
and was conversant with the clinical and surgical aspects extracerebral 
hematomas resulting from the injuries. recognized the necessity for 
surgical intervention such cases, and realized that this form therapy 
was mandatory despite high operative mortality. regard technique 
introduced several innovations including the use short linear inci- 
sions, compression wound edges control bleeding from the scalp, and 
choosing dependent portion the skull the site trephination. 
definitely stated the indications for opening the dura and the necessity for 
removing the entire blood clot. The previous practice packing the bony 
defect with lint and applying tight bandages was condemned and light 
bandages allowing for adequate drainage substituted. These statements 
are strikingly similar those our modern neurosurgeons and easy 
imagine that had Benjamin Bell’s life span more fortuitously coincided 
with that Lister his chapter Affections the Brain due external 


might well cornerstone neurosurgery instead having 
lain long obscurity. 


based the examination seventy-two collected cases. Hospital Reports 59, 
21-154, 1905. 

James. Cases surgery, particularly cancers and disorders the head from 
external with observations. Edinburgh, John Balfour, 1772. 

Bell, Charles. System operative surgery founded the basis anatomy. Lon- 
don, Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme, 1807, vol. 403-441. 
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TEXTS AND DOCUMENTS 


FIVE LETTERS MARCUS AURELIUS SEVERINUS 


JOSIAH 


Recently there have come into possession five letters written 
Latin Marcus Aurelius Severinus (1580-1656), the famed 17th cen- 
tury Neapolitan surgeon, addressed English physician whose name 
one might expect find any medical historical reference book, for 
Severinus speaks him the most laudatory and eulogistic terms, 
designating him second only the great Harvey himself. Diligent 
search, however, has failed yield the slightest mention Houghton, 
and must satisfied with the meager information gleaned from one 
Severinus’ letters that shortly before August 1640, was appointed 
town-physician Norwich. learn also that was fairly inti- 
mate terms with Harvey, and conjecture that because his residence 
Norwich certainly must have known the famous author Religio 
Medici, Sir Thomas Browne. Meager though this information is, 
the only light shed the life this mysterious English contemporary 
William Harvey. 

The first letter, undated, probably was written about 1638, for 
Severinus confides Houghton that Vesling had offered him the chair 
Surgery Padua, and was this time that Vesling relinquished 
his chair. speaks the Harvey controversy and mentions certain 
Remington who had written defense Harvey against Riolan, and 
adds that there was much bad feeling about this question existing also 
Naples, situation which had caused him postpone the publication 
his own work there. 

The second letter, written from Naples, March 1640, chiefly 
philosophical dissertation concerning the nature cardiac worm” 
about which Houghton had written him previously. concludes that 
probably plant instead worm and suggests that Houghton 


*From the Department Surgery, Duke University School Medicine and Duke 
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consult Harvey for his opinion. This letter printed with very slight 
variations Severinus’ most important book, Abscessum 

The third letter, dated August 1640 (Plate refers again the 
cardiac worm discussed the second letter and 
over concurrence his theory the nature 
Severinus congratulates Houghton being made town-physician 
Norwich. also speaks the newly discovered appearance the 
moon. 

The fourth letter, dated March 1645, states that including data 
furnished him Houghton English serpents his book 
Pythia. speaks about the Frankfort edition his Zootomia and 
other books for publication, mentions 
defence Harvey and connection with that many other notable 
contemporaries. 

The fifth letter, dated May again refers various 
publications, and the difficulties forwarding his books England 
account the political situation Europe. thanks Houghton 
for sending one Edward Warner study with him. Ent, Harvey, 
Conring, Coxe, Pell and others are mentioned. 

Severinus, regarded the Machaon and Podalirius his time, was 
one the last the Italian masters whose very name was enough 
draw throngs students beyond the Alps his Although his 
fame then rested upon his surgical practice and posterity 
remembers him chiefly pathologist and comparative anatomist. Gar- 
rison his introduction the surgery the 17th century fails men- 
tion him. writes that among the Italians surgeons are found 
commensurate rank with those the three centuries preceding; the 
only names deserving mention are Cesare Magati, Pietro Marchetti, 
Professor Padua, and Giuseppe pupil Redi 
neer experimental Such judgment was not shared his 
contemporaries, however, the following story said that 
when Pope Urban VIIT once asked some foreigners what they had seen 
worthy note Italy they answered, Marcus Aurelius 

His life was filled with the vicissitudes frequently encountered 
the lives those imbued with passion for reform. was born 
Tarsia (Cosenza) November 1580, the son eminent 


that period, and early received thorough grounding Latin, 
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rhetoric and oratory.* His father had died when was very young, but 
undoubtedly because his influence Severinus was obliged study 
law although much against his will. became very proficient his 
studies and wrote several impressive treatises, but the subject failed 
hold his interest. proceeded Naples where completed 
sophical culture attending the lectures Thomas Campanella, Father 
Fasuoli, Anton Stelliola, and Cesare Coppola. turn abandoned 
philosophy for the study the natural sciences and medicine Salerno 
under Giulio Cesare Romano, Latino Tancredi and Quinzio Buongio- 
vanni, graduating finally February, 1606. returned then his 
native town practice, but three years later find him again Naples, 
this time perfecting himself surgery under the guidance Guilio 
was during this period that the great diphtheria epidemic 
broke out Naples 1610. Severinus for the first time employed 
tracheotomy extensively although had been suggested others before. 
became skillful that 1622 following open competition was 
selected for the Chair Surgery and Anatomy the University and 
was awarded the appointment surgeon-in-ordinary the Royal 
Hospital the Incurables. 

Surgery the 17th century had degenerated anxious and cau- 
tious expectation the natural termination the and opera- 
tions were abhorred. was difficult find surgeons Italy who dared 
carry out major operations. Not one would have dared touch 
aneurysm with his instruments. Even lithotomy was left certain 
families which was transmitted from father son. Severinus 
man full life and could not resign himself inactivity. 
Believing the efficacy intervention began operate, and accord- 
ing Haller from ancient Greece brought back his country the 
iron and the rebelled against the softness which regarded 
the annihilation the art surgery and made every effort revive 
that the cautery and the fire, which destroyed 
all His methods were radical, but his cures were apparently 
frequent enough incite the envy his tradition-bound compatriots. 
Since the fire and cautery were used freely not difficult imagine 
that his patients were not whole-hearted their acceptance such 
heroic treatment spite improved results. Thus 1634 when his 
colleagues and patients represented his methods the 


*The biographical data were taken from the articles 


Mastrorilli, Torraca and 
Rosa (see Bibliography 
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governors the hospital was expelled. Following his expulsion 
wrote masterly defense his methods and succeeded having the 
charges revoked, but his enemies quickly brought against him another 
and more serious charge—heresy. was imprisoned for short time 
and tried before the tribunal the Inquisition, but the progress 
the case very little. believed that fled Naples 
escape his prosecutors. Letter however, written during this period 
speaks his satisfaction with his position Naples. know that 
1642 resumed his practice much chastened and, according con- 
temporary reports, very observant the pursuance religious worship. 
continued practice Naples until his death 1656 when fell 
victim the plague during the great epidemic. 

Students and professors alike flocked his clinics from all over 
Europe, and was largely due his efforts that the University Naples 
became the leading Italian School the period. considered the 
reformer surgery Italy because abolished the expectant for the 
active method treatment. performed numerous operations for 
tumors, ulcers, hernia, varicose veins, adherent eyelids, strictures, 
laryngotomy, hypospadias, phimosis, imperforate hymen, fistulae, polyps, 
foot corns, ingrowing toe nails, amputations, sections nerves, sutures 
muscles and tendons, and many others. According 
Severinus reports what probably the first successful removal 
brain tumor. eradicated so-called fungus tumor the dura mater 
through trephine opening and cured his patient. 1620 Severinus 
performed the first resection the wrist and 1646 was the first 
employ local freezing (snow and ice) for surgical 

Although Severinus left large number works admirable for their 
classical, philosophical, historical and literary erudition such his work 
the philosophy chess, Filosofia overo Perché Degli Scacchi 
(Naples, 1690), best remembered for his Recondita Absces- 
sum Natura (Naples, 1632) and Zootomia Democritaea (Noribergae, 
1645). 

Recondita Abscessum Natura (The Obscure Nature Tumors) 
(Plate III) called Dr. Esmond the first text surgical 
pathology and one the first books contain illustrations patho- 
logical lesions. complete treatise swellings, which was all that 
the word abscess conveyed that time. any particular swelling was 
left out was that which call abscess today. Severinus classified 
breast tumors four groups, and the section Mammarium Strumae 
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one the best early discussions malignancy and benignity tumors 
this organ. 


His Zootomia Democritaea (The Comparative Anatomy Demo- 
critus) [Plate IV] the first book comparative anatomy and ante- 
dates Malpighi, Leeuwenhoek, and contains numerous 


woodcuts the viscera birds, fishes and mammals with some phases 
their development. 


TRANSLATION THE LETTERS SEVERINUS 


the Very Accomplished John Houghton 
from Marcus Aurelius Severinus, Greetings 


The very distance which interrupts the converse and association two friends 
land and sea, very frequently one the things which makes known and 
proves the constancy the indifference each keeping faith. Certainly across 
the vast tracts earth and sky which separate us, our hearts and understandings 
are closely linked together unwavering friendship. have always known full 
well your devotion me, good Houghton, which springs rather from your 
goodness heart than from any merit worth mine. Nevertheless, from the 
letter which have just received and which, Hercules, welcome unex- 
pected, realize that the noble quality your devotion has increased your affection 
for me, surprisingly enough the face the power fate and the unkind Ocean’s 
separation us. But what news could more welcome than hear that 
dear Houghton now safe and sound after his long journey 

regards affairs, was pleasure learn not only your cherishing 
memory constantly but also your exceptional kindness everywhere extoll- 
ing among the foremost men our profession, whilst you were passing through 
the most celebrated cities Italy and other countries. Would that virtues 
might correspond the recommendations your esteem and eloquence. 
your urging publish more scientific studies, have put off doing this 
the fear that, glory expected from worthy achievements, ignominy 
must suffered, the contrary, from stupid works. But when see that your 
most lucid judgment approves them worthy publication, take heart and 
not give hope that sometime they may brought out. These times, 
which many wars are raging throughout strangely, seem unfavorable 
rather than encouraging for this. wish that you might have chance see them 
through the press your part the world. Certainly there nothing would 
rather than entrust this you. the way, had terrible time, 
poor fellow, result writing that defence Harvey against 


Thirty Years’ War. Unidentified. 
*Jean Riolan, the younger (1580-1657) was professor anatomy and botany 
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Naples, too, there much bad feeling about, that should not dare have 
work published here. tell the truth, this has been the first and principal reason 
for postponing it. much for that. 

Now, the several things you relate, what pleased most the fact that 
you have discovered the Magnificent Messer Robert Cherigius, who may 
assistance carrying our letters back and forth; and that you have, 
fact, promised send letters very frequently—and without your even asking 
it, fully intend keep part the correspondence. But say, good 
fellow and when you write, remember put some news about the for 
take small interest this. Farewell and continue fond who bear 
you much affection. 

But work, have neglected tell you that the suggestion the illus- 
trious John Vesling have been invited occupy the chair surgery Padua, 
with the offer salary thousand florins year. However, prefer the 
post have and everything about this city. But did wish you know Vesling’s 
getting this honor and distinction. 

extremely fond Vesling and not the least reason for this the fact that 
brought know you, who are such cultivated and worthwhile man. 
often spoke you while tarried Naples and have since sent him news 
you. 


Undated. 


II. 


the Very Eminent and Honourable John Houghton 
Warmest Greetings 
from 
Marc’ Aurelio Severino 


The letter which have just received wonderful evidence good friend 
Houghton’s affection for me, inasmuch the separation time and distance 
not prevent you from returning see and address [by correspondence] often; 
but more than that, like one who goes a-hunting provide delicacies for another’s 
palate, you tickle appetite for interesting news finding anomalies, entirely 
unknown till now anatomical observation, and thereby feed our zeal and curi- 
osity for knowledge. refer your problem the multifid worm generated 
the left hollow the heart—growing, supported and kept alive for some time until 
finally cost the poor man his life. This indeed thing worth hearing of, say 
the least, and deserving serious study the part investigators nature. 


Paris, physician Henry IV, Louis XIII and Maria Medici and was one the most 
eminent anatomists his time. was one the few serious opponents Harvey. 

The Scottish Rebellion (1638). 

Vesling (1598-1649) was called Padua 1632 Professor Anatomy, 
Surgery and Botany. 1638 resigned from the Chair Surgery but kept the other 
two. Possibly was around this time that suggested Severinus his successor. 
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Moreover, nothing could have been more opportune than the description this 
case, since this time were engaged dissections and lectures upon the 
human body and especially the heart, which the root all the vital functions, 
before very great number auditors, who were all quite dumbfounded the 
picture you forwarded. Many sincere thanks you for the courtesy this excep- 
tional communication—and shall long owe you gratitude likewise for the thought- 
fulness which prompted you send this. 

Now, your request for opinion it, may say that should have liked 
receive, first, fuller description the worm than the drawing furnishes; 
second, account the health, life and nature the patient and, con- 
nexion with these, the onset and progress the illness, and lastly, the symptoms 
announcing and attendant upon his demise. wish, then, that summary the 
case history had been sent, but from what given, shall set forth opinion, 
since asked for. 

well known that any generation foreign bodies occurring the human 
body occurs its hollows, specifically those which are neither obscure nor narrow, 
doubtless because matter adapted generation can easily flow and collect there. 
These places, moreover, are the source great abundance spirits which drift 
about, according invariable natural law, which Galen, with his keen powers 
observation, has somewhere stated. Under these circumstances, therefore, when 
there the proper amount basic substance, the energy effector place 
particularly suitable, and natural inducements for the generation life, suddenly 
creature will result and come into existence, living creature, mean, not merely 
semblance actually without life. Thus ascarides are generated the bowels, 
and monstrosities the womb, manner not unusual. Such procreations, 
indeed, are fairly common; whereas less frequently seen are the animalcules pro- 
duced the ears and the recesses the brain; also itch-mites the hands and 
parasites the legs, known antiquity. All these seem originate chiefly 
from putrifying near-putrid matter. suppose, though, that this condition 
putrefaction frequently slight sometimes not felt and sometimes 
easily borne the surrounding part, particularly robust. The facts 
recorded Joannes his observations the heart are well known; 
also case scorpion growing hollow the brain; well known 
too, recent Italian studies the various substances atheromata. Furthermore, 
our parent Nature has purposely incorporated man various portions and parts 
typical the universal material which the world basically composed; doubt- 
less order that, showing her spontaneous generations and notions, which are 
never ceasing the whole cycle things, she may display and repeat all these 
small likeness the Universe stimulate and edify our minds with every-day 
evidence this; consequently, considering the ever present store manifold 
substance, one not astonished that one new condition after another makes its 
appearance the human body. When coming-to-life substitute process 
creation seen, that power supposed inactive and idle, though you 
take from only the desire and urge for bringing and coming life, and should 
not even the name [of generation] left it? 


Johann Theodor Schenck (1619-1671) Professor Medicine Jena (1653-1671). 
Jacques Houllier [Hollerius] Professor Medicine Paris (1538). 
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Title page the first text surgical pathology, The Obscure Nature 
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Well, have come rather unexpected conclusion, dear Houghton, after 
giving this matter much thought. Although one would naturally reason that 
being that sort should classified sentient creature, yet believe should 
put the category plants. seems reasonable put with these beings 
which are inferior and more imperfect order; for the generation these 


both simpler and easier than the higher organisms, for the procreation 


which greater and stronger forces are necessary. Then too, against nature 
for mobile animal introduced into the highest visceral throne, whereas 
stationary, immobile one would less vexatious. Third, the bifid shape, sub- 
dividing into many branches posteriorly, exactly fits the character plant, but 
unlike worm, which has one trunk and single interior canal. And you 


put the head, more correctly, opinion, the fungous root, into the ground, 
the trunk will push upwards, with branches growing out and ending many 
twigs, and plainly you will have kind plant. 

But how stupid me! see this not necessary make transplantation 


outside the realm the heart, but possible visualize this the heart itself, 
noticing that the root grows out none other than the base the heart, which 
may take corresponding the lower part the world, especially you 
take into consideration that man inverted stalk. 

Furthermore, since growth this kind hollow structure (demon- 
strated exploring the trunk its termination with the probe), certainly that 
hollowness not suggestive any animal; rather characteristic plant, 
for know several species plants have hollow stalk far the branches, 

Finally, all worms taper off from the thicker beginnings head and belly 
diminishing size, ending the slenderness [of the tail]. Contrariwise, stalk, 
growing upward from slender fibres, spreads out occupying more and more space. 


Only the seed plant—definitely not the seed worm—develops this way. 
Therefore, think this thing ought called plant rather than worm. And 
the leave your original observer, whom highly commend for communicat- 
ing others what found, propose the question: why call this worm 
when ought really call plant? because the name worm nobler 
than that plant? But philosophers not consider one better worse than 
the other. fact, makes very little difference whether animal vegeta- 
ble, long grasp the concept idea it. This, however, cannot 


assigned long the origins and causes are actually unknown. only pri- 
vately, friend, that tell you what guess would matter such 
obscurity: bloody muck eructated from the right hollow the heart through the 
great vein into the other ventricle, together with mucid pituita, having collected 


sufficient amount, agitated and stimulated during putrefaction the vivid 
warmth the left side and molded into the shape which the cohesiveness 
the material conditions. matter fact, the production very long encase- 
ment the ventricles the heart not unknown anatomy. have 
more than once encountered such. witnesses are the Reverend Fathers the 
Society Jesus Naples who saw yellowish deposit, extending into the 
entire vena cava, when dissected the heart autopsy Father Meneno who 
had died dropsy. The foregoing are all the thoughts that have occurred 
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far, solve this problem. But why not consult your great Harvey, 
that pillar England well medicine and anatomy? him then turn 
over the entire problem—in which case, please disregard everything have 
Farewell, and write soon again. But when do, dear Houghton, please 
good enough write more plainly with more usual abbreviations, which 
Italians are familiar with. Perhaps you will smile when tell you that your 
English handwriting took some little time decipher and 


again. Naples, March 


the Very Eminent and Learned John Houghton 


Mare’ Aurelio Severino gives Greeting 


Your friendship has ever, dear Houghton, been source great 
from the very first: for you have been most generous giving your 
delightful companionship; you have honoured with numerous learned letters; 
these you have informed some remarkable phenomena; which 
have won consideration among many learned men: you have engaged 
interesting scientific questions; you won over completely—beyond 
tively favorable attitude—to the cause Harvey, the leading scientist our 
day. You have extolled yourself and have brought 
attention others for their commendation. 

there any way, short, which you have not continued show your affec- 
tion, sowing and propagating goodwill towards from here all 
this feel myself deeply obligated vou. And so, the decline life 
previously, accept the expression gratitude. But continue you 
do, and you will always. 

Thank vou very much indeed for writing the learned opinion con- 
cerning the anguiform body found the heart man autopsy. For 
part, did not have the temerity wish depreciate the story and the authority 
your countryman. only went far suggest that was plant rather 
than worm. Now that hear, however, that Harvey, like myself, has observed 
those deposits lining the ducts of the heart throughout, believe me, I derive great 
pleasure from the fact that seem have hit upon the same theory and explanation 
that remarkable man. But wish you had sent me, that had been possible, 
copy the published should have liked translate from 
the English. Please send you can—every one very anxious see this 
work, which has already been made famous your friends the whole city 
Naples and many the towns its 

Meanwhile, the respected citizens Nor having engaged vou their 
physician something which congratulate you indeed but far more 


should the town feel itself fortunate to have secured the excellent services of one 


Keynes lists such commentary. 
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whom consider second only Harvey the ranks English physicians. And 
may Heaven long keep you safe for England and for us. 

not sure whether, while you were Naples, you looked the face 
the moon its cycle through the telescope that painstaking explorer the 
skies, Franciscus have taken many visiting members the 
medical profession see this. case you are not familiar with the newly dis- 
covered appearance the moon, herewith are two beautifully drawn and engraved, 
well accurately observed, delineations the full and crescent moon. these 
will undoubtedly possible for you see many other lesser stars which sparkle 
with the rays and epicycles which they have common; also numerous scintillat- 
ing lights; third, opaque bodies, such islands, peninsulas, promontories, har- 
bours, cliffs and land scattered water. view these observations, the notion 
certain ancient thinkers does not seem ridiculous strange now—who 
taught that the moon world with woods, shaded vales, rocky cliffs, gushing 
springs and great variety landscape. But expect that you, dear Hough- 
ton, with your ingenuity, will draw many more conclusions and make many more 
speculations regard this than could do. Farewell. Naples, August, 1640. 


IV. 


the Very Honourable English Physician, John Houghton, 
from Marc’ Aurelio Severino Thurs, Crati and Tarsi 
Greetings 


one was ever happier than was seeing your letter and presently reading 
it. For four years had been hoping hear from you and did not know but what 
your desire study the ideas Thales and Plato had lured you into Egypt, and 
finding pleasant there had made you forget us. This notion suggested itself 
because you Englishmen are such travellers and find quite easy make 
journey far distant lands, and, surrounded you are all sides the 
sea, all you enjoy maritime excursions. Another thing that with frequent 
harassment from daily use sea-going vessels natural and easy the 
inhabitants your isles. that may, kissed Mother Earth fondly when 
received long last friend Houghton’s letter, which had made long journey 
even you had not made one. fact, almost fancied your letter delivered from 
another world, for had not been entirely without the thought that you might 
have peacefully doffed this mortal existence and taken your abode Heaven. 
But dismissing this unhappy thought, here with your glad letter, rather 
letter which makes glad. Through its offices, seem see you before and 
hear you speak, the joy reading casts spell over me, thus the power 
imagination makes wish have you here come true. But awakened now 
from this vision, realize that last letter must not have reached you and 
therefore sending you copy that you may read and know that 
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throughout this time have wise failed devotion, but not being 
encouraged any communications from you, reluctantly stopped writing, and 
fact became plunged endless desolation with great loss. Now that this 
anguish mind and fancied calamity have been dispelled Heaven’s deliverance, 
dear Houghton, have many things tell you. 

the first place, with the help scholars Frankfort, work 
Obscure Nature Abscesses” has been revived and improved with many addi- 
tions; and particularly improved that ornamented with the mention 
your most illustrious name, connexion with the case the cardiac worm, 
picture which has been inserted and your letter describing it, reproduced. 

the little book the medicinal value chocolate which. The publi- 
cation has also been announced, hear from Frank- 
furt; whether all yet, don’t know, for had arranged five books. 
give you idea the sum labors, sending you list publi- 
cations together with guardian dragon, that is, printed portrait friend 
don’t know how successful likeness is. worthwhile friendships 
with men preeminent learning nearly all the scientific academies have 
derived from the announcement and publication studies. now prepar- 
ing Paradoxic Discussions the Abuse and Legitimate Use Phlebotomy 
the Vena Cephalica Pollicis according Anatomical Principles,” and very 
important work the nature, venom and therapeutic application the viper; 
companion piece which will the book the breathing fishes. From 
both these treatises much greater fame will accrue name because you 
have contributed them. you have any new observations any these three 
subjects, shall grateful you for them me. Shall you 
able report the nature the snakes Ireland? your authority have 
put down that the snakes the British isles are not considered 

But you, learned friend, what are you writing that special interest? 
You promised, remember, write something the defense Maestro 
Harvey against the attacks and Parytan you promised also 
send these. Now there too, the eminent German scholar, who 
has taken the defense Harvey with very excellent rebuttal, about which, 
though haven’t read yet myself, have received definitely [favorable] word 
from Germany. What marvellous project the marvellous Harvey working 
now? and why, endowed with every scientific gift, does postpone 
publishing his brilliant contributions? Urge him stop delaying this, tell him 
that add pleas yours. Did receive encomium him? and what 
does think work the breathing fishes? Please enquire and write 


Pythia, Padua, 1651, and 413. 

Primerose (?-1659) Licentiate the College Physicians, practiced 
Hull. was pupil Riolan and violent opponent Harvey’s teaching. 

Emilio Parisano (1567-1643) studied Padua and practiced with great success 
Venice. bitterly opposed Harvey. 

Conring (1606-1681), eminent German physician and scholar, was regarded 


one the greatest polyhistorians the time. warmly supported Harvey and 
confirmed his results 1640. 
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me. What the erudite Richard London working on? And 
very good friend, Thomas Somerset? And the talented Daniel Har- 
who lives, believe London? Did bring back letter Messer 
from his trip France? ‘The first this month received reply 
Greek this. you know William most charming young gentleman? 
Theophilas Cornwall stili among mortals? Did return safely 
from his journey Egypt? Greet all these friends warmly from me, those 
whom you can. any other clever young countrymen yours planning 


trip Italy, urge him come here see what you promised your 
own 


Naples, March 1645. 


any one you know has seen the very learned professor John 
Leyden, please send friend. 


the Most Sagacious John Houghton, His Very Esteemed Friend, 
Marc’ Aurelio Severino 
Wishes Health and Happiness 


Whereas friendship, according Aquinas, association two persons 
which cannot exist between those who are far apart, have the ties our excep- 
tionally close friendship old been binding then that, though separated time 
and space, our spirits are nevertheless united the limpet the rock, the 
lute the artist? Continuing, do, cherish and respect your noble charac- 
ter, own answer this query is—though owe much more than can express 
these words your great kindness—that one who condescends consider 
worthy great privilege, [as your friendship is,] promise and vow not 
only meet gratitude but all capacity for returning thanks, that is, with all 
faculties, with heart and soul, only give evidence eagerness, not 
ability repay debt. 

The illustrious Sir George too, the very incarnation, opinion, 
Harvey’s doctrine, should also like repay some measure for the exceptional 
honor has deigned bestow upon sending copy his book. But 


Coxe fellow the Royal College Physicians and the 
Royal Society, was physician the Parliamentary Army, and was who persuaded 
Sydenham devote himself medicine. 

Wale (1604-1649), professor medicine Leyden, offered convincing 
proof the circulation the blood according the laws hydrodynamics (1640). 

*Sir George Ent (1604-1689), one the original fellows the Royal Society and 
fellow the College Physicians, was knighted Charles 1665. was 
Harvey’s close friend and was largely responsible for publishing Harvey’s Generatione 
Animalium.” 
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lieu the grand total obligation him, beg him accept, partial 
payment, dedication already months ago inscribed him alone the ten 
protagonists Harvey, the illustrated anatomical the seal, 
which, with the observations fishes living out water, has just been edited 
the eminent Professor Hermann Halmstadt from the press his 
house. And you, distinguished friend, feel that you can help this publica- 
tion its way the world with your own approval and the recommendation 
your friends, you will doing thing worthy your support. Incidentally, 
dear Houghton, congratulate you heartily your good fortune enjoying the 
friendship such distinguished man, while too feel how fortunate 
make the third that trio friendship into which was introduced you. 
sending you both the list those who endorse writings. hope that you 
will agree with their opinion that these exhibit mean talent shall feel that 
time has been wasted writing. all works, there have published 
first, work the obscure nature abscesses; II, Zootomia Demo- 
critaea [The Comparative Anatomy Democritus]; Medicina 
cacious Medical Treatment]; IV, Recensio Choccolatae 
peregrin [the value chocolate medicinal beverage for travellers]. The diffi- 
culty disseminating the knowledge all these matters—which might perhaps 
have been encountered due conditions war—I trust that these books will not 
experience, since peace has now been concluded between the Emperor and 
Sweden.* Meanwhile, shall save for another occasion the expression surprise 
treatises not reaching you, for the Illustrious Messer Richard London 
(to him and Coxe* please give most cordial greeting) has been assuring 
that nowhere else the world there such stream books from every- 
where England, with the successful smuggling Belgian vessels. the 
cost customs exceeds the losses shipments sent through Belgium, that you 
decide have books sent you from here that way, Messer Cherigius will pres- 
ently charge himself with the commission. And shall not slow forward 
items you soon they appear; and may they have more fortunate journey 
than our friend George’s remembrance me, which had long eagerly 
awaited but which never reached me—and disappointment was great that 
felt that even with time could scarcely ever consoled for the loss the 
original. 

Messer John Mathematical theorem seemed very accurate 
and thank you most sincerely for your attentiveness procuring this for me. 
Likewise thank you less for thinking sending Messer Edward Warner, the 
exceptionally scholarly young man, study with me; thereby, however, stirring 
flame missing you violent the thirst caused the thirst-serpent’s 
bite, with the thought that days will become years until friends can enter into 
conversation again. hearing another friend speak your language, pines the 


See Letter IV. 

Conclusion the Thirty Years’ War. 

See Letter IV. 

John Pell (1610-1685), English mathematician, was Professor Mathematics 
Amsterdam and later Breda. was Cromwell’s agent Switzerland for some years. 
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spirit and suffers anguish longing for you who are far away, which cannot 
assuaged. hope able treat this very learned young man son,” 
your own words, and, you add, “be parent him.” promise him 
hospitality and shall arrange joint studies with his travelling companion the 
best ability, not only compliance with your request but also for the sake 
winning the friendship member the younger generation. Please have him 
write once and, even though may not ready yet leave your country, 
deliver him cordial greetings, wherever is, tell him that will 
welcome. 

was exceedingly glad receive word that the immortal Harvey still living, 
though his whereabouts uncertain, especially since his death had been rumored, 
much every one’s sorrow, through friend Padua. But you are friend, 
Houghton, you must confirm the certainty it, true that the Fates have 
spared him yet awhile. 

have received reply yet the letter which wrote the eminent 
Professor Valaeus Leyden. 

Give more news your Suffolk estate, please, after you are settled there, 
and likewise write about other cherished friends. 

Nothing else comes mind write you present, except that when last 
the disturbances war have quieted down peace-time routines, all the rest 
work printed the German press. Meanwhile, wish success and 
think affectionately, you, dear friend, with the blessing 
Almighty God Heaven. Cumae, Naples, May, the year Christ, 1646 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PHARMACY AND AVIATION 


GEORGE URDANG 


Ciba Symposia, Vol. Nr. (December 1943), Victor Robinson, 
Professor the History Medicine, Temple University School Medi- 
cine, has published series articles concerning “Aviation Medicine” 
which proves his profound scholarship well his literary mastership. 

the introductory article devoted the Discovery the Balloon 
Robinson pays full credit the courage well the experimental 
skill the first aeronaut, the surgeon, apothecary, and superintendent 
the Royal museum natural Paris, Pilatre Rozier 
(1756-85). His name,” says Robinson, which one usually seeks 
vain the historical records medicine the chronicles pharmacy, 
inscribed forever with imperishable letters the annals aeronautics.” 

Since Pilatre Rozier’s scientific activities were primarily based 
and devoted pharmacy, chemistry, and physics and not medicine, there 
has not been much reason for his being mentioned the historical rec- 
ords Pharmacy, however, has not forgotten him. has 
been mentioned André-Pontier’s Pharmacie (Paris 
1900) and Bouvet’s Histoire Pharmacie France (Paris 
1937). the Kremers-Urdang History Pharmacy (Philadelphia 
(1940) the following said: 


apothecary, the Frenchman Pilatre Rozier, was the first human being 
who dared balloon ascension (1783). Furthermore, invented new type 
flight over the English channel. Thus the first flyer well the first victim 
aeronautics was apothecary. 


his report about the earliest attempts utilize aeronautics for scien- 
tific investigations Robinson mentions that Russia the academician 
Lowitz was selected undertake the experiments the air” and was 
forced retire because illness. This frustrated scientific explorer 
aeronautics who died shortly afterwards was nobody else but the great 
apothecary-chemist Tobias Lowitz (1757-1804), manager the Russian 
court pharmacy and professor chemistry St. Petersburg, the man 
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whom mankind indebted for the discovery the deodorizing and 
decoloring property charcoal (1785). 

Robinson reports furthermore the ascensions the scientists Sacharof 
St. Petersburg and Biot and Gay-Lussac Paris, all 
them undertaken during the year 1804. There was, however, the same 
year another similar attempt made Berlin young pharmacist who 
later rose high scientific fame: Martin Heinrich Klaproth. This fact 
reported the Kremers-Urdang History Pharmacy follows: 


October 16, 1784, i.e., only one year after Pilatre Rozier’s first flight, 
the apothecary Klaproth, then young man, ventured flight mont- 
balloon, armed with instruments for the determination air pressure etc. 


The balloon was torn and rose only hight ten meters and thus the flight was 
without scientific results. 


Robinson gives touching description the tragic ascension under- 
taken Paris April 15, 1875, Th. Sivel, Crocé-Spinelli. and 
Tissandier during which the two former died anoxemia because they 
did not use sufficient oxygen the high altitudes which they reached. 
The oxygen says, was arranged the competent phar- 
macist, Limousin, according the proportions indicated Paul Bert.” 
seems appropriate state that this competent pharmacist,” Stanislas 
Limousin (1831-1887), was the inventor the apparatus for the inhala- 
tion oxygen which developed from 1866 until his death. with- 
out any doubt the initiative Limousin which are indebted for the 
development this [oxygen] therapy,” exclaims the author appeal 
for Limousin medallion attached the house the little town 
Ardentes where the meritorious apothecary was born (supplement 
Pharmacie March and April 1939, Paris). was, the way, 
the same Limousin whose invention the ampoules 
opened the way for the enormous development the parenteral applica- 
tion drugs (St. Limousin: Ampoules hypodermiques; nouveau mode 
préparation des solutions pour injections hypodermique. 

Robinson mentions the escape from Paris balloon Leon Gam- 
betta, the soul French resistance against the Germans the Franco- 
Prussian war 1870-71 after the capture Napoleon III Sedan. 
This early use aerial transportation wartime has less famous 
contemporary counterpart with pharmacist its initiator. was the 
military pharmacist Jeannel who during the siege Metz 1870 estab- 
lished regular balloon mail service carrying the news from the besieged 
city the government Tours. 
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Finally little booklet may mentioned published 1850 the 
German apothecary Zeise Altona under the title Die Aeronautik 
und jetzt, nebst theoretischen und praktischen Vorschlagen 
einer vervollkomneteren Luftschiffahrtskunst .(aeronautics earlier 
times and present, with theoretical and practical suggestions 
improvements the art air navigation .). interest that the 
author this booklet thought air journey from Europe America 
quite feasible and that even dreamed air transport company 
which, far the transport passengers from Europe America 
concerned, may well hope for advantageous competition with the steam- 
boat companies.” 

not the intention these lines claim for pharmacy impor- 
tant part the development aeronautics. could, however, shown 
that those early periods which the scientific world the whole tried 
further this new human adventure well draw from results 
general scientific interest, representatives pharmacy had their full share 
the endeavor. even seems that they were often turned because their 
acquaintance with variety sciences was thought them espec- 
ially fit for the tasks concerned. 


MEDICO-HISTORICAL NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 


CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 


The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, Md. 


The Club held its third meeting the year April 1944 the Lecture Hall 
the Institute the History Medicine. The following papers were read: 
“Medicine New York During the English Colonial Period.” Dr. 

HEATON. 


The New York Society for Medical History, New York, 
The regular monthly meeting the Society was held April 1944 the 
New York Academy Medicine. Professor Arturo Castiglioni spoke Fifty 


Years Medical History,” and his paper was discussed Dr. Victor Robinson 
and Dr. Burton Chance. 


NEWS FROM LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina. 


have just received copy Revista Argentina Historia Medicina, 
III, N.° January 1944, which contains the following articles: 


Julio Armas: Dr. Rafael Herrera Vegas. labor médico-social. 

Juan Ramon Beltran: Solidaridad Intelectual Interamericana. 

Clovis Cardoso Moraes: Ligeiro Historico Medicina Aviacao. 
Marcelino Herrera Vegas: Discurso Ateneo Historia Medicina. 
Walter Piaggio Rasgos Biograficos Curriculum Vitae Corvisart. 
Alberto Seguin: Historia las Psicosis Paranoides. 


Lima, Peru. 


The Peruvian Society the History Medicine devoted its closing meeting 
the year 1943, held January 25, 1944, the commemoration the 400th anni- 


versary Vesalius’ greatest work Corporis Humani The following 
papers were read: 


“El craneo las chullpas Sinsicap.” Dr. Lizardo Vélez 

“El Renacimiento Anatémico.” Dr. Julio Faldini. 

“La Medicina Arabe influencia Occidente.” Dr. Tewfik Majluf. 

Escuela Médica Lima. Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan. 
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NEWS FROM EUROPE 
France. 


Among the series postage stamps recently issued France honor- 
ing great statesman, writers, painters and other great men her past one com- 
memorating Ambroise Paré (1510-1590), the surgeon. The semi-postal stamp, 
which the value 1.50 fr. plus fr., printed deep blue and contains Paré’s 
portrait. 

four-franc postage stamp has also been issued commemorate the anniversary 
the birth Lavoisier 1743. The bronze statue Lavoisier, which stood 


the north end the Madeleine Paris, has been destroyed since 1942 provide 
metal for warfare. 


CORRECTION 


Our attention has been drawn mistake the Index Names Volume 
XIV which deeply deplore. Dr. paper The Amuscan 
tions” was attributed Meyer, Adolph. The correct entry should read: 

Meyer, W., 667-687 
Meyer, Adolf, 219 


also regret that the credit given for Dr. and Dr. Sheldon 


paper the Department Anatomy, Stanford University, California has 
been omitted mistake. 


The Editors. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Trusy. Memoir Walter Reed: The Yellow Fever Episode. New 
York and London: Paul Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book Department Harper 
Brothers, 1943. pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 


This new publication supplements Howard Kelly’s excellent biography, Walter 
Reed and Yellow Fever, providing first-hand report the most important inci- 
dent Reed’s career, the demonstration that the mosquito Aédes aegypti the 
agent which transmits yellow fever. 

The author, Dr. Albert Truby, Brigadier General, United States Army, Re- 
tired, was the young Post Surgeon Columbia Barracks, Cuba, when the work 
the Reed Board was progress. came into daily contact with all the Board 
members: Reed, Carroll, Agramonte, and Lazear; and shared with them the tense 
excitement conclusive evidence mounted, well the grief Lazear’s death, 
victim the disease the moment when victory was almost within reach. 
Truby’s account serves clarify mystery which has always surrounded Lazear. 
Why did never admit that had allowed himself bitten infected 
mosquito, was actually the case? Truby says that Reed believed Lazear was 
afraid having his life insurance forfeited consequence infecting himself 
with fatal disease. 

Dr. Truby gives simple, straightforward narrative events beginning with 
the time when was senior resident the University Pennsylvania and the 
Spanish American War broke out. When the Medical Corps the Army was 
enlarged account the War, was among the first accepted and met 
Walter Reed for the first time when was taking his examinations. After brief 
period duty Fort Myer, Va. and Huntsville, Ala., was ordered Cuba, 
arriving December 1898 with the first Regular Army troops reach Havana. 
The actual fighting had ceased the previous spring, and preliminary treaty with 
Spain had been made August. The troops with which Truby was sent served 
army occupation. remained Cuba until the spring 1902. 

The book gives very good picture army organization and activities 
Cuba during those years, and minute description the locale which the 
“yellow fever episode” was situated. Maps, photographs, and diagrams are 
included show the relationships the various buildings, rooms, etc. used 
members the Reed Board. 

Although the author tries make Walter Reed the central figure his book 
and names accordingly (which somewhat misleading, many might think 
from careless glance the title that another biography), actually one sees 
that equal credit must all the members the Board, and particularly 
Lazear, the bacteriologist, who had previously studied mosquitoes Italy and the 
United States, and who kept careful notebooks and laboratory records his 
experiments with infected mosquitoes which Reed used after his death. 
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Just chance had placed Truby near Reed the most crucial period his 
life, also was witness the appendectomy from which Reed never re- 
covered. are very grateful Dr. Truby for giving this personal record 
one the most significant events medical history, the conquest yellow 
fever. 


GENEVIEVE MILLER. 


Sea Diseases. The Story Great Natural Experiment Pre- 
ventive Medicine the Royal Navy. London: John Bale Medical Publ., Ltd., 
1943. 218 pp. ill. 25s. 


The great curse the seafaring man and the great problem naval medicine 
for 300 years was scurvy. scurvy happens avitaminosis, one the 
more pleasant by-products our vitamin conscious era increased interest 
the fascinating history naval medicine. After Commander Roddis’ excel- 
lent Short History Nautical Medicine” (1941) Surgeon Commander Allison’s 
book Sea Diseases must regarded the most valuable offshoot this new 
interest. 

Surgeon Commander Allison deals only with the medical, not with the surgical 
side naval medicine, which actually from any point view the more important 
one. The author contributes excellent chapters antiquity and the 19th century, 
but concentrates the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries which experienced all- 
time peak naval diseases, incredible hardships the common sailor, and eventu- 
ally the rise better conditions, thanks the work some outstanding doctors 
and laymen. The three medical heroes naval medicine: Lind, Blane and 
Trotter have last been treated according their true merits (generally the 
interest far was unjustly concentrated Blane). The material organized 
not chronologically but according subjects: The rise sea Conditions 
the Royal Navy; Sea diseases the 17th and 18th century; The sea surgeons; 
Hospital ships and naval hospitals; Reform and decline sea diseases. 
frank, the organization the material not always the clearest possible. The 
material taken almost exclusively from the experiences the Royal Navy. 
possible without distorting history, because the medical history the 
Royal Navy and the history sea diseases during the decisive centuries are actu- 
ally almost identical. Nevertheless, the incorporation Dutch and Portuguese 
data—some are used the author but perhaps not enough—for the 16th and 17th 
centuries, French data for the 18th and 19th centuries, and records the 
experience the navies the United States and other nations during the 19th 
century would undoubtedly have still improved very good book. The only French- 
man mentioned would more properly spelled Poissonier Desperrieres instead 
Poissonniére.” also missed mention Naval Surgeon William Clowes’ 
(1544-1604) scurvy treatment. 

But all these criticisms are very minor importance compared the fact that 
this book supersedes the richness its material and the quality its judgment 
and writing all that has been written far those aspects naval medicine 
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which the author has chosen deal with. hoped that spite the 
difficulties our times gets the attention and the broad audience deserves. 


ACKERKNECHT. 


Polish School Medicine the University Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1942. vii+ pp. pl. 
pictures. 


After the invasion 1939 the Germans, following their plan make the Poles 
“slave people,” closed the Polish Universities German occupied territory and 
tried exterminate concentration camps those the 907 Polish University pro- 
fessors whom they had seized. But great part the Polish army and civilian 
population continued the war abroad. Among them were large number medi- 
cal students who had not yet finished their studies, young men who had intended 
study medicine. this emergency the University Edinburgh offered facili- 
ties the Polish government exile open medical school part the 
University. The school was opened the midst England’s darkest days, 
March 22, 1941, with teachers and students (19 women students). 
present the only Polish scientific institution with university standing, and unique 
historic phenomenon. The dean the school the well known surgeon, Professor 
Jurasz. 

This the story told this little booklet, containing mostly documents concern- 
ing the foundation and inauguration the school. The speech Professor Kot 
contains interesting facts Polish medical students Edinburgh during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, the address President Rackiewicz deals with Polish his- 
tory and Scotch refugees Poland. This little book record vandalism 
invader, rarely heard the history civilized nations, record the 
unbreakable vitality and courage the Poles, and splendid testimony the 
generous hospitality the University Edinburgh, already enjoyed many 
American medical students the 18th century. 


AcKERKNECHT. 


